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oan TOTES FONNS .. . . 


The Wrinkles Are Out of the Rockies 








DENVER and other parts of Colorado spent several million dollars drilling a hole in the 
Continental Divide. The Dotsero cut-off takes advantage of this tunnel on trans- 
continental traffic. This cutoff shortens the mileage to DENVER !75 miles and up to 
18 hours on livestock traffic. The DENVER MARKET has spent a great deal of money, 
time and effort to provide the best sheep market in America with unexcelled démand, 
distribution and facilities. 


YOU TOOK THE WRINKLES OUT 
HE SHEEP —COLORADO TOOK T 
WRINKLES OUT OF THE ROCKIES — 
THE NET RETURNS AT DENVER WILL 
THE WRINKLES OUT OF YOUR 
REHEAD AND POCKETBOOK. 
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Armour’s Service 
to Livestock Produeers 


HEN times are bad and profits 

difficult, most businesses cut down 
their purchases of raw materials and 
slow up their operations. 

But not Armour and Company. 

Throughout the present depression, 
and throughout every one of the de- 
pressions that have come upon the 
nation in the 67 years since Armour 
and Company began operations in 
1867, we have never failed to do our 
full share in finding consumers FOR 
ALL OF THE LIVESTOCK produced 
by the nation's farmers. 

"Cash for livestock" has been our 
rule, and we have always kept the meat 
stream flowing steadily from farm to 
kitchen. 


The nature of the meat business re- 
quires the carrying of large stocks from 
seasons of heavy marketing to seasons 
of light marketing. 

Reducing prices to keep product 
moving into consumption frequently 
means heavy losses on stocks of meat; 
but Armour and Company has always 
been willing to take the risks involved 
in furnishing the nation's farmers with 
a cash market. 

We are proud of the service we 


render to producers of livestock. 


TA hos 


ARMOUR 4st COMPARY. U. s. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 39 stations associated 
with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7:30 P.M.-C. D. S. T., 8:30 P.M. 


Visit the Armour Building at A Century of Progress 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 
































N asking for your support this year we do 
| so earnestly believing that we can render 

to your industry a real service. We base 
our belief on intimate knowledge of underly- 
ing causes which should at least maintain 1955 
price levels. The National secured substan- 
tially higher prices for wool shipped to it in 
1953 than the wool would have brought at 
home and modestly claims to have played an 
important part in bringing about price ad- 
vances. The National is your own selling 


agency. Its future success will depend on your 


support. 
SOL MAYER Cc. L. REDD H. B. EMBACH 
President Vice - Pres. Gen. Mgr. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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On the basis of what we accomplished for you last year the 





National Wool Marketing Corporation 


invites the continued cooperation of the 


Wool Growers of the United States 





We believe the influence and proven judgment of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation in sponsoring a sound plan for marketing the 1933 
wool clip proved beneficial to all concerned, from the Wool Grower to 
the Manufacturer of Woolens and Worsteds. 


SD anh ede Ale KSEE PORES BE 


Does not a continuance of this plan (which is now in effect for the 


1934 clip) call for your serious consideration and your wholehearted 


2 re ERE Se: 


approval? 


Would you knowingly be the means of disturbing wool values by 


selling your wool at home at values lower than those established last year? 


teal hats cc! Pot 


i ' We DO NOT SPECULATE in wool. 
i We sell only wool consigned by Wool Growers who desire sound 
! merchandising at Boston Market values. 


Your clip will be handled either under our UNIT PLAN or as an 


individual lot. 








Think! Act! Consign to 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial 


Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The President of the United States now has power 
to change any import duty, specified in existing law, 
by as much as 50 per cent up or down. The bill in 
which the President requested such 
power passed the Senate on June 4, 
by practically a straight party vote, as 
it previously had done in the House. 

Such rate changes are to be made in bargaining to 
receive additional imports in exchange for exports from 
the United States. The President may do as he pleases 
in regard to giving notice or permitting hearings to pro- 
ducers of articles on which duties are to be cut by 
reciprocal trade agreements with other countries. 


New Deal 
Tariff 


Representatives of the National Wool Growers 
Association opposed the bill in the perfunctory hearings 
conducted by the Senate Finance Committee on May 1. 
They also, later, supported the amendment offered by 
Senator Johnson of California, which provided that no 
duties on agricultural products should be lowered in 
the making of reciprocal trade agreements. This amend- 
ment also was defeated by a party vote. 


The Secretary remained in Washington until the 
final vote was taken, in an effort to have wool removed 
from the possibility of lowered duties. Under the new 
law the President has full power to change the wool 
duties. While several statements rather encouraging to 
wool growers were attributed to the President during 
the debate, yet is was not until after the bill passed on 
June § that the President made any statement that could 
be considered as a promise. This statement is printed 
in this issue of the Wool Grower, as is also part of the 
remarks made on wool by Senators on both sides in the 
course of the debate, which remarks also show an “un- 
derstanding” that wool will be left alone. The voting 
by the Senators also appears in this issue. 


It is improbable that there will be any material 
lowering of tariffs before the November elections. 
What finally will be done is wholly a matter for con- 


jecture. No spokesman for the Ad- 
What Will ministration answered questions asked 
Happen? about what commodities would have 


their duties cut to cause increased 
imports. Republicans agreed that of necessity the cuts 
would need to be mostly in agricultural duties if larger 
trade is to be developed with countries that can receive 
American exports, 


Improvements in international finance and ex- 
change may come about soon enough to restore foreign 
trade under present rates of duty. 


Authority for the President to change a duty rate 
by 50 per cent when recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission remains in the law, separate from that author- 
ized in connection with foreign trade agreements. It 
is therefore possible that an existing duty may be 
reduced by 75 per cent. 


Recent weeks have brought more evidence of the 
infinite variety of things that can happen in the wool 


business. In February manufacturers were optimistic, 

foreign wool markets were strong, and 
The Wool dealers were active in the West. Then 
Market the tariff agitation came along. That 


point is now settled and assurance 
given that no unfavorable action will be taken on wool. 
Wool statistics favor the grower and foreign markets 
are strong. 


Meantime, questions of wages, hours, codes, and 
lack of consumer buying power have given pause to 
the manufacturers. There are some stocks of goods and 
some of last year’s wools are still in stock at mills. Only 
a moderate gain in confidence and the general tone of 
business is needed to change the situation right down 
to the grower. This should come with adjournment of 
Congress and cessation of disputed forms of legislation. 
The President’s plans for some undoing of codes and 
for getting eyes away from Washington by taking a 
Pacific trip are well conceived. 


Nothing can be gained by cutting prices or other- 
wise trying to force wools into the hands of mills that 
are not ready for them. Another one of those waiting 
spells peculiar to the wool business has developed which 
should end in July, or not later than the end of August. 


A large part of the clip is going to market under 
the consignment plan, which doubtless is to the advan- 
tage of growers and to the stabilization of values needed 
by both cloth and garment makers. So far wool sales- 
men have acted wisely in refusing to cut prices. When 
mills are again ready for wool, a proper level for wool 
prices can be determined, in relation to goods demand 
and general business conditions. Meantime, let us con- 
centrate on fattening and selling our lambs and trust 
the wool houses to earn their two cents by doing the 
best possible job of selling our wools, 
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Federal Bills and Codes of 


Interest to Sheepmen 


FTER the close of the tariff 
legislative program, Congress 
has before it a number of other bills 
of which the provisions are of inter- 
est to sheep raisers. 

The Taylor Public Domain Bill 
still is scheduled to become law at 
this session, but it is not reported to 
be on the President’s list of “must” 
pass and may get caught in the leg- 
islative jam at adjournment time. 
The bill was reported out with 
amendments by the Senate Public 
Lands Committee on May 26. The 
amendments, if passed, will necessi- 
tate a conference with the House 
Committee, but should not cause 
much difficulty. Vice President 
Johns, and Mr. J. B. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming, testified on this bill at the 
April hearings. 

One of the Senate amendments 
calls for public hearings before a 
grazing district is organized in any 
state. Not to exceed 80 million of 
the 173 million acres in the public 
domain is to be formed into grazing 
districts. In respect to the status of 
prior users, a Senate amendment 
reads: 

“Such preference shall be given in 
the allocation of range privileges to 
those within or near a district who 
are land owners engaged in the live- 
stock business, bona fide occupants 
and settlers, and owners of water or 
water rights, as may be necessary to 
permit the proper use of lands, water 
or water rights owned, occupied or 
leased by them.” 

Another amendment provides for 
sale at public auction of isolated or 
disconnected tracts not exceeding 
640 acres. 


A contest is expected to develop 
on the floor of the Senate as a result 
of the desire of a number of western 
Senators to have it required that the 
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public domain grazing districts be 
administered by the Forest Service 
instead of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The bill to provide for broadening 
the powers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act seems unlikely to pass. 
It is understood to be on the “must” 
list but several Democratic Senators 
are in active opposition. 

Neither the- Capper Bill or the 
Hope Bill had been reported from 
committee by June 6, though the 
latter was expected to come to a vote 
in committee before adjournment. 
These bills were given extensive 
hearings by committees of both 
branches of Congress and were ad- 
vocated by several agricultural or- 
ganizations, stockyards interests, and 
cooperatives. They appeared to be 
intended to correct claimed abuses 
in direct marketing of hogs, but as 
drawn, would interfere with deliv- 
ery or sale of western live stock at 
railroad pens. The National Wool 
Growers Association and the Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association 
opposed these bills. 

There is no report of further ac- 
tion on the stockyards code which 
was the subject of hearings in March. 
Its effect would be much the same 
as sought in the Capper and Hope 
bills. 

The code for livestock commis- 
sion men was given hearings in May. 
The two national associations were 
represented by the wool growers’ 
secretary. The provisions of the 
code are much the same as the rules 
of the various exchanges. They 
were supported for the producers, 
except on the plan proposed of com- 
pelling all commission houses at each 
market to charge exactly the same 
rate. 

No word has come from the 
N.R.A. as to action on the wool 
trade code. When the dealers failed 
to submit fair trade practice provi- 
sions on March 29, they were given 
further time but no new date was 
set. It appears to be the intention 
of the N.R.A. to allow the 1934 sea- 
son to pass without setting up a code 
for the wool trade. 


Lower Yardage Rates Ordered 
for St. Joseph 


NOTHER round in the case of 

stockyard charges at St. Joseph 

has been completed. On May 4, 

1934, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 

lace ordered the following schedule 

of rates on sheep effective in 30 
days: 


Received by vehicle or on foot... 8 cents 








Received by rail 6 cents 
Resold or reweighed for purpose 

_j) jh eee 4 cents 
Handled in feed lot facilities... 38 cents 


The present charge is 8 cents per 
head on all sheep, to which an addi- 
tional 2 cents per head is assessed on 
all sheep arriving at the market in 
wagons, trucks, etc. 

Immediately after the issuance of 
this order, the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company filed a petition ask- 
ing for a court injunction against its 
enforcement, and to allow time for 
the court’s consideration of the peti- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture 
postponed the effective date for the 
new rates to July 5, 1934. 

This case has been running since 
December, 1929, when the first 
hearings were conducted. In Febru- 
ary, 1930, the stockyards company 
asked for a rehearing, which was 
denied, and on July 20, 1931, find- 
ings were issued and a rate of 7 cents 
per head on sheep made effective 
for September 3 of that year. The 
stockyards people took the case to 
court and the court held that the 
government had erred in not grant- 
ing the rehearing. So the case was 
reopened with hearings opening 
in November, 1932, and closing in 
February, 1933. On January 6 of 
the present year, the proposed find- 
ings of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which supported the previous con- 
clusion, that the yardage rates at St. 
Joseph were unjust and unreason- 
able, were submitted to the stock- 
yards company, who filed twelve 
general and 100 specific execptions 
to the proposed order and also asked 
for another rehearing. 

The petition for rehearing was 
based on the grounds that with the 
inauguration of the government’s 




















recovery program, including reduc- 
tion in livestock numbers and limi- 
tation of production, increases in 
salaries and wages to employees, de- 
parture from the gold standard and 
devaluation of the gold content of 
the dollar, the audit of the com- 
pany’s operations as of December 
31, 1932, could not be considered as 
a fair base for rate making. To this 
the Secretary of Agriculture replies 
in his findings, that in general, the 
recovery program has not been of 
sufficient duration to make it pos- 
sible to show just what its effect will 
be on the returns of the stockyards 
company. In connection with re- 
cent increases in wages, an investiga- 
tion made over the protest of the 
company shows that “the net results 
of these decreases and increases 
(made since the audit) is that the 
rates of salaries and wages are not 
now as great as they were prior to 
the decrease of June, 1932,” and that 
“the effect on respondent’s cost of 
the increases which have been made 
in compensation to its employees 
amply is cared for in the expense 
hereinafter found to be reasonable.” 

In further consideration of the 
stockyard company’s request for a 
rehearing, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds: 

Respondent has obtained one rehearing 
because the first hearing was followed by 
a general business depression which adversely 
affected respondent’s gross revenues. It 
now seeks another because since the last 
hearing there has been a general improve- 
ment in those conditions. In determining 
the values used as the rate base, depression 
or stagnation values carefully have been 
avoided and normals used. The rates pre- 
scribed, which are now fair, will, as the 
economic improvement continues, become 
liberal. If rate regulation is to be effective, 
there must come at some time an end of 
hearings and a decision of the questions in- 
volved. This matter has been in hearing 
and litigation since the year 1929 and the 
time has now come for its decision. 


The new rates, as ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, are based 
on a net operating income of 7 per 
cent of the fair value of the stock- 
yards property of $2,743,000, listed 
as follows: 





Land —__-----$ 647,547.84 
Structures 2,03 9,616.00 
Working Capital _.__——_ 55,000.00 


$2,742,163.84 
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Seven per cent of this total, or 
$192,010, plus operating expenses 
and taxes, figured at $426,267, make 
a total of $618,277 to be met by 
revenues from yardage charges, feed 
and bedding, and other service items, 
which revenues will amount to 
$621,831 under the rates prescribed. 


j 7 


As previously stated, the St. 
Joseph Stockyards Company has ap- 
pealed to the court for an injunction 
against the enforcement of the new, 
lower rates, and the court’s opinion 
will not be given probably until 
early in July. In the meantime the 
old rate of 8 cents per head is in 
effect at that market. 








Testimony of Secretary Marshall Before 
Senate Finance Committee 


OOL growers were represented 


in the hearings on reciprocal 
trade agreements before the Senate 


Finance Committee on May 1 by 
Vice President E. S. Mayer and Sec- 
retary Marshall of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Vice 
President A. A. Johns of the Nation- 
al who spoke for the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association, J. B. Wilson, 
secretary of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, and Judge W. 
F. Boggess of Texas. The testimony 
of Secretary Marshall follows: 

Mr. MarsHatt. Mr. Chairman, I am 
secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City. I am also a wool grower in my own 
interest. 

The wool growers presented no testimony 
before the House committee. We are not 
duplicating anything, and while we have 
a number of men listed here, their testimony 
will be brief; it has been distributed, and 
there will be no duplication or delays. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
has been active with wool growers since 
1865. I should have mentioned that I have 
been requested to speak also for the Growers 
Tariff League of California, of which Mr. 
Tucker is chairman. I had a telegram from 
him requesting me to speak for them. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
has its membership chiefly in 20 of the 
larger sheep-owning states. Our member- 
ship consists chiefly of an affiliation of 12 
state organizations of wool growers, and 
those 12 states are in the so-called “western” 
or public-land states, from Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, to the coast, and including Texas. 
Those 12 states, Mr. Chairman, have within 
them two-thirds of all of the sheep in the 
United States. 

There are in the United States 583,578 
sheep owners. The value at current prices 
of the clip was approximately $130,000,000. 
According to government (1933) figures, 
Mr. Chairman, there were slaughtered in the 








United States in 1933, 22,900,000 sheep and 
lambs. 

The wool growers, as producers, are in- 
terested in the tariff relating to lambs and 
meats of all kinds, as well as to the tariff 
as it relates to wool marketing. Ninety-one 
per cent of the consumption of wool for 
clothing purposes in the United States was 
of domestic wool, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce. There were im- 
ports of carpet wool in the United States 
in 1933 of 130,000,000 pounds, but as the 
committee, of course, understands, it is un- 
necessary for me to refer to the wools used 
for the manufacture of carpets, which are 
not produced in any- substantial quantity 
in the United States, and are largely im- 
ported free when used in the manufacture 
of floor coverings. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. They are usually 
a rough, coarse wool. 

Mr. MarsHALL. From primitive sheep. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. We do not pro- 
duce them. 


Mr. MarsHaty. I do not suppose there 
is a half million pounds in the United States, 
except a little from New Mexico, Indian 
sheep, and I guess that is used for floor 
covering of Indians’ weaving, and practically 
none in the factories. So that we are at the 
present time on a 90-per cent basis produc- 
ing domestic wool for American consump- 
tion, so far as dutiable wools are concerned. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Have you any 
available statistics there showing the per- 
centage of our consumption that we produce 
of those higher grade wools? 

Mr. MarsHa.t. I have not the domestic 
divided by grades, but of all of the wools 
but carpet wools, as I say, the consumption 
in 1933 was 91 per cent domestic wool for 
all clothing purposes. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. 
cent domestic? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. In other words, 
we produce 91 per cent of the consumption. 

Mr. MarsHatt. And import 9 per cent 
of what was used by the mills in 1933; and 
by the way, of course the 1933 wool con- 
sumption was an improvement over several 


Ninety-one per 


years previous. There was quite a change 
in the wool market, and the wool industry, 
in 1933. 

Our opposition to the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, is based first on the general ground 
which I shall only touch very slightly, the 
idea that the effect of this bill is creating 
a general business condition of uncertainty. 

+ + + 


It is not a theory or a fear with us as to 
the uncertainty which this bill suggests to 
our minds in general business. The uncer- 
tainty coming from the discussion of this 
bill and ‘the uncertainty of wool prices has 
already come to our pocket-books in the last 
four weeks, since the bill was introduced in 
the House on March 2. Our experience has 
been that since the Secretary of Agriculture 
has started making his announcements, and 
the bill has been before the House and dis- 
cussed over there, and passed the House and 
reached this body, we have had a com- 
plete cessation of activity in the western 
wool market. Other witnesses who can 
give you more direct information about the 
market than I can will probably show you 
that the business there has practically been 
paralyzed. 

I will only refer to what I know of my 
own knowledge, as a sheep owner. Up 
to the Ist of March contracts for 1934 
shorn wools were being made in consider- 
able volume and numbers at from 30 to 33 
cents per grease pound at the ranch, since 
this agitation got under way, the buying has 
practically discontinued. 

There is some scattered buying in a few 
instances today in the West, but since this 
agitation has started, I have heard of nothing 
at all to exceed 23 cents, whereas, as I have 
said, prior to that time, 33 was commonly 
being paid. So, we know that already we 
have had a reduction of at least 25 per 
cent in our selling prices, and we are pretty 
firmly of the idea that this agitation and 
uncertainty, especially regarding wool, is 
the cause. 

SeNATOR Kinc. Don’t you think the 
action of the wool buyers has been inspired 
by, I should say, greed, and not by fear, and 
that they are using the situation for psycho- 
logical effect, for the purpose of hammering 
the prices down, so that they can get them 
a little cheaper? 


Mr. MarsHALL. That would be logical, 
and, Senator, there will be a representative 
of that organization here, whose name is 
listed, Mr. Studley, who will follow me, and 
probably he will have a chance to answer 
that question. I hold no brief for them. We 
have our troubles with them, as you well 
know, but I would just like to say this, 
however, that in fairness to them, this situ- 
ation arises: They have the very great pros- 
pect of having to resell these wools, which 
we are now trying to sell to them, under a 
reduced tariff. They have got an awfully 
good talking point, and it is working. 

Just as an example of the trade feeling 
on this, I will quote from the Commercial 
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Bulletin of April 21, published at Boston, 
the authoritative market publication, espe- 
cially regarding wool. On that day they 
said: 

“The question of what may be done 
with respect to the tariff is one which is 
giving no little concern to all branches of 
the trade at the moment. Probably the 
majority lean to the idea that the President 
will not attempt to do anything radical with 
respect to tariff rates, so far as wool is con- 
cerned, and yet the uncertainty with respect 
to this problem is a matter which is giving 
real concern to everyone and not least of 
all to the growers themselves who are pres- 
ently adopting resolutions against any 
change in the tariff rates on agricultural 
commodities and seeking to bring pressure 
through their Congressmen to prevent any 
such reduction in the rates which—” 

And so forth. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. You spoke of the 
prices of wool a little while ago. Did you 
refer to wool in the grease? 

Mr. MaRSHALL. Yes, sir. From 33 to 23. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Reducing the tar- 
iff to terms of wool in the grease, what 
rate do we get now in the present tariff? 
You get 33 cents in the clean content. 

Mr. MarsHaty. The present rate in the 
bill, Senator Connally, on most of the im- 
ported wools—not all—is 34 cents. Our 
wools average to shrink about 60 per cent, 
and the theoretical rate under paragraph 
1103 would be approximately 14 cents. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. That is what I was 
getting at. 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes; that is seldom fully 
effective in the market. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. I realize that. 

Mr. MarsHai. And was not before this 
situation arose. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Is it not true also 
that since we produce 91 per cent of the 
consumption of wool, that any slackening 
in demand prevents a full realization of the 
tariff; in other words, if there is any falling 
off in the demand for wool, it is so nearly 
our consumption which is affected, that 
foreign wool does not affect us. In other 
words, that it slumps of itself? 

Mr. MarsHaLt. With a small demand, 
the buyers are in control, and they depress 
the price considerably below what would 
be the price of the foreign market plus the 
tariff. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. That is what I was 
getting at. 

Mr. MarsHALt. We very seldom get in 
the market the complete benefit of all of 
the rates that are written in the law. 

* * % 

One of the things that started this agita- 
tion, as far as I can find, that first alarmed 
the wool dealers, and it was through them 
that it came to us, was this article of Secre- 
tary Wallace’s which appeared in the New 
York Times, I believe on February 25, show- 
ing his intimate relationship with the Presi- 
dent, and showing on the same page, his 
statement regarding wool, which was pub- 


lished throughout the country. I say that 
was about the time that our trouble dated 
from. 

I will only take time to refer to one 
sentence from the famous America Must 
Choose in which the Secretary, who is sup- 
posed to have jurisdiction over our interests, 
said: 

“If we are going to increase foreign pur- 
chasing power enough to sell abroad, our 
normal surpluses of cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco at a decent price, we shall have to 
accept nearly a billion dollars more goods 
from abroad than we did in 1929.” 

He goes on: 

“This would involve a radical reduction 
in tariffs. That might seriously hurt certain 
industries and a few kinds of agricultural 
businesses, such as sugar-beet growing and 
flax-growing. It might also cause pain for 
a while to the wool growers.” 

That is where our trouble started, and 
where it still comes from, largely. 


I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, to be 
fair—we always want to be fair to all people 
—that the Secretary of Agriculture appre- 
ciated the fact that at the time he made 
that statement, the wool crop of the country 
was the only one that at that season was 
normally passing from the growers’ hands 
into the channels of trade. I think it was 
very unfortunate. I hope he regrets it, and 
I still hope he may say so and recall it, but 
it is still confronting us. 

Another point that comes to me that | 
should have mentioned in this connection, 
which is the cause of the uneasiness in the 
minds of a great many of us, and that is the 
statement of the press—I am sorry I have 
not that with me, and have not had time 
to check and give you the exact reference, 
but I think it could be obtained. 

At the time the Secretary of Agriculture 
started this tariff campaign, his first speech, 
made at Muncie, Ind., about the middle of 
November, was reported very fully in the 
press, and part of the press at least carried 
the statement with the publication of that 
Muncie, Ind., speech by Secretary Wallace 
that it was understood at Washington be- 
fore the Secretary left for Indiana to make 
that speech, that his manuscript had been 
read and approved by the President. 

Our second objection to the bill is that 
we think it will inevitably and must reduce 
tariffs. 

We consider that as framed and designed, 
the effect of this bill for increasing exports 
of corn, cotton, and tobacco, and hogs, 
which are not produced in any of the wool- 
growing states in quantity, would be to get 
those exports out by importing more, and 
to reduce rates in order to facilitate those 
imports from other countries. 

I will pass that just by saying that it was 
not our understanding from any party or 
interest or candidate in 1932 that anything 
was proposed in the way of reducing tariff 
protection on agricultural products. 


(Continued to page 26) 
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H: R. 8687, an Act to Amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, referred to 
commonly as Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, has been passed by Con- 
gress and sent to the President. 
While the debate on this measure 
was lengthy, votes were cast almost 
entirely on straight party lines in 
both houses of Congress. In the 
Lower House the bill was approved 
by a vote of 273 to 111 with two 
Republicans voting for it, and 11 
Democrats against it. All the west- 
ern Democrats except Representa- 
tives Burke of California and Scrug- 
ham of Nevada, voted with the 
“yeas.” 

The bill reached the Senate on 
May 17 and debate continued there- 
after until June 4, when the final 
vote was taken as follows: 


FOR THE BILL [57] 


DEMOCRATS 
Ashurst Duffy Reynolds 
Bashman Erickson Robinson of 
Bailey Fletcher Ark. 
Bankhead George Russell 
Barkley Harrison Sheppard 
Black Hatch Smith 
Bone Hayden Stephens 
Brown King Thomas of 
Bulkley Lewis Okla. 
Bulow Logan Thomas of 
Byrnes Lonergan Utah 
Carraway McCarran Thompson 
Clark McGill Tydings 
Connally McKellar Van Nuys 
Coolidge Murphy Wagner 
Copeland O’Mahoney Walsh 
Costigan Pittman Wheeler—S 1 
Dietrich Pope 

REPUBLICANS 
Capper La Follette | Norris—S 
Couzens Norbeck 


Farmer-Labor—Shipstead 
AGAINST THE BILL [33] 


DEMocrATSs 

Adams Glass Overton—5 
Dill Long 

REPUBLICANS 
Austin Goldsborough Metcalf 
Barbour Hale Nye 
Borah Hastings Patterson 
Carey - Hatfield Schall 


Senate Vote and Debate on the 


Tariff Bill 


Cutting Herbert Steiwer 
Davis Johnson Townsend 
Dickinson Kean Vandenberg 
Fess Keyes Walcott 
Frazier McNary White—28 
Gibson 

Pairs were: 

For the bill—McAdoo and Neely [Demo- 
crats]. 


Against the bill—Reed and Robinson of 
Indiana [Republicans]. 


The last day of the Senate discus- 
sion on the tariff bill was centered 
largely on the amendments, princi- 
pally in connection with the exclu- 
sion of agricultural commodities 
from the lowering of duties in con- 
nection with the making of recipro- 
cal trade agreements. On May 30 
Senator Johnson of California had 
introduced such an amendment, 


which read: 
No foreign trade agreement shall be en- 
tered into under the provisions of this act 






with respect to any agricultural or horticul- 
tural product, .including the commercial 
articles or materials made therefrom by usual 
first processings. 

When this amendment was reach- 
ed on Monday, June 4, all the Dem- 
ocrats, except Senators Adams of 
Colorado, Long of Louisiana, and 
McCarren of Nevada, voted against 
its adoption, and three Republicans, 
Senators Couzens of Michigan, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, and Norris of 
Nebraska, lined up with the Demo- 
crats in opposing it. 

The situation in the wool market 
resulting from talk of tariff changes 
brought wool into the thick of the 
Senate debate. While all of the dis- 
cussion relating to it can not be 
given, the following excerpts from 
the Congressional Record will suf- 
fice to show the prominent place it 
occupied. 


Wool in the Tariff Debate 


From the Congressional Record, 
May 17, 1934 


Mr. McNary (Oregon). The Senator 
(Mr. Harrison) has just referred to wool. 
A few days ago I had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the subject with the accredited 
agents of the wool producers of this country. 
They advised me by reason of the threat 
of the passage of this bill the market was 
demoralized, that the price level had descend- 
ed about 30 to 40 per cent; and if the fear 
which this bill engenders in the mind of 
growers is to continue for three years, I 
doubt if we will have even a domestic mar- 
ket for wool. 

Mr. Harrison (Miss.) The Senator has 
put his finger right on the point I was try- 
ing to emphasize, namely, that it does not 
pay to discuss some particular commodity. 
The woolen manufacturers of the East, of 
course, used to be against the wool producers 
of the West; but the Senator remembers 
the debacle that caused a wedlock between 
the two; and now it is to their interest, 
of course, to work pretty much together. 
If the manufacturers of wool of the East 
desired to create propaganda against this bill 
and to destroy it as being a step forward 
apainst economic isolation and for the build- 


ing up of international trade, they naturally 
would use every device and every scheme 
and every kind of propaganda, even to the 
extent of outwitting the Senator from Ore- 
gon, though I think they could hardly do 
that, to create the impression that this mea- 
sure is against the interests of the wool pro- 
ducers of the West. So this is why they 
came here. I have not the slightest idea—I 
never heard anyone say who may have charge 
of the administration of this measure—that 
wool is in contemplation in the slightest 
degree; and yet it is part of the plan, if 
possible, to destroy this bill, to fool the wool 
growers of the West. I hope they have not 
fooled my friend from Oregon, and I know 
they have not. 

Mr. McNary. I thank the Senator, and 
I do not think they have either. 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. McNary. But the people about 
whom I spoke were wool producers through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. McNary. Their statement is sup- 
ported by the condition of the wool market, 
which has declined by the reason of this 
simple fear entertained because of the pros- 
pective passage of this act and the great 
power it confers upon the President; and it 
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will continue to be demoralized, I fear, so 
long as legislation of this character may re- 
main upon the statute books. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, they point 
out the decline in the wool market; I do not 
know as to that; I have not kept up with 
that; but it is just as reasonable to suppose 
that the manufacturers in the East, who have 
led astray the wool producers of the West, 
and, in turn, certain Senators into the belief 
that it might affect them, have driven the 
price down lower. If these people had kept 
their feet instead of howling without cause, 
without rhyme or reason, no idea would ever 
have been created in the market places or 
anywhere else that anything was going to 
be done about wool, and perhaps the price 
would not have been affected. I say to 
you, Mr. President, that I have talked to 
those who will be in charge of the adminis- 
tration of this measure, who say that wool 
has not been in the mind of anybody. I 
have not the slightest idea that it will be 
touched; but the suggestion is a part of 
the propaganda of people who will cut their 
own noses off and hurt their own interest 
by creating an impression that something 
is going to be done which is not going to 
be done. 

Mr. McNary. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. McNary. May I infer from the 
Sénator’s remarks that he speaks the voice 
of the Executive, and that Executive does 
not intend to touch the wool problem at all? 

Mr. Harrison. No, I do not speak the 
voice of the Executive; but I will say that 
in this controversy I have been in pretty 
close touch with “the powers that be.” 

Mr. McNary. Let me ask the Senator 
if he is now assuring the wool growers of 
the West, as I am satisfied he is, that wool 
will not be touched by any Executive trade 
agreement. What other basic commodities 
will remain untouched during the three-year 
period? 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, that is the 
strategy of the Senator. He not only wants 
an assurance as to wool, but after a while 
he will bring up olives, and after a while 
he will bring up some other commodity. 
That is the whole scheme of the opposition. 
That is why I say that we are not going to 
discuss details in connection with a measure 
of this kind. 

Here is a letter or a memorandum which 
was written by the Secretary of State which 
it might now be well to read. 


“Members of Congress from the wool- 
growing states have called the Department’s 
attention to reports being circulated in those 
regions to the effect that if the tariff-bar- 
gaining bill is passed there is an intention of 
immediately reducing the duty on wool. 
The object of these reports, according to the 
word sent me by the Members of Congress 
who know conditions in the wool-growing 
states, is to depress current prices for wool. 


“All reports regarding any contemplated 
action affecting wool are wholly unjustified 
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and irresponsible. As set forth in a recent 
letter to Senator O’Mahoney: 

“In the first place no discussion whatso- 
ever has been had here about wool nor has 
there been any negotiation concerning any 
other specific commodity apart from the 
very narrow range of items which entered 
into our discussions with Cuba. Secondly, 
the broad and definite policy on which all 
reciprocity trade agreements will rest is that 
of mutual and equal profitableness to the 
countries participating. Thirdly, it must be 
apparent that after the passage of the tariff- 
bargaining bill an effective organization 
freely accessible to all interests concerned 
must be developed. Ample time will be re- 
quired for the making of necessary studies 
and for carrying on exploratory conversa- 
tions with various governments before steps 
can be taken for the negotiation of defini- 
tive agreements.’ 

“Furthermore, a recent amendment to the 
tariff-bargaining bill incorporating the ad- 
ministration’s plans provides for opportunity 
to any interested person to present his views 
to the President or to such agency as the 
President may designate before any action 
is taken. 

“In conclusion I may state that no action 
of any kind affecting wool has ever been 
entered into in any discussions in regard to 
the tariff-bargaining policy.” 

Now let me proceed. 

Mr. McNary. I shall; but will the Sena- 
tor be kind enough to advise me who is the 
author of the letter? 

Mr. Harrison. This is Secretary of State 
Hull’s statement on the question. 

Mr. McNary. So in concluding our col- 
loquy, am I to have the understanding that 
the administration spokesman has stated that 
wool will be left out of consideration during 
the time this measure shall be on the statute 
books? 

Mr. Harrison. I can only give the Sena- 
tor my own individual views with reference 
to that matter. I have stated that there 
will be no politics in the question, and I am 
sure the Senator from Oregon, as the leader 
of his party, will not permit politics to enter 
into it. (Laughter.) 

* *% % * * 


Mr. JoHNson (California). I have just 
come into the Chamber, and I heard the 
statement made that it has just now been 
stated on the floor that wool is to be ex- 
cepted from such agreements as may be 
made under the bill. Is that correct, may 
I ask? 

Mr. McNary. Thas is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. No; that is not correct, 
may I say to the Senator. I am sorry the 
Senator from California did not hear my 
discussion of the wool question. I read a 
memorandum from the Secretary of State 
with reference to wool, and I stated as my 
own individual view that wool would not 
be included; but I bind nobody by my state- 
ment. I could not do so. 

Mk. JoHNSON. In the corridors I was told 
the other day that the definite statement 


had been made that wool would be exempted, 
and that wool would not be interfered with 
at all. I was very glad to hear that state- 
ment, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Harrison. I do not think the state- 
ment has been made in that way. Of course, 
the Senator appreciates that if the State De- 
partment, or the administration, those hav- 
ing this matter in charge, should say that 
any one particular commodity was not to be 
interfered with and would not be touched, 
there would be a tremendous demand for 
exemption of this, that, and the other. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. Harrison. And that would be un- 
fair. Consequently, we hope there will be 
no statement made with reference to the 
matter at all. 

% % % * 


From the Congressional Record, 
May 24, 1934 


Mr. Carey (Wyoming). I should like to 
state that wool in Wyoming was bringing 
very fair prices until this tariff bill was dis- 
cussed. The last clip of wool before that 
time was sold for 33 cents. There has been 
only one clip of wool sold in the state during 
the past 90 days, and that was sold at 22% 
cents, a decrease in price of 30 per cent, due 
to the fear of this tariff bill. 

Mr. Lone. That is just exactly what is 
happening down in Louisiana, only we can- 
not sell ours at all. We cannot sell it even 
at a 33 per cent reduction. Nobody will 
buy it. 

Mr. Carey. There has been only one clip 
sold in the state. 

Mr. Lone. In the State of Wyoming? 

Mr. Carey. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Wyoming is better off than 
Louisiana is, according to the telegram which 
I have handed to the junior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Mahoney), according to 
which, as I read it here a few moments ago, 
the farmers down there cannot sell their 
wool at all. As a matter of fact, that is a 
reasonable view to take of the subject. If 
I were in the mill business I would not buy 
any wool. While I represent the wool grow- 
er and the farmer who has sheep that he 
has to shear if he is to live, yet at the 
same time I can see the viewpoint of the 
wool buyer. 

Whose word are we going to take? Are 
we going to let a law be put on the statute 
books that will make it possible for the 
dealers in Argentine and South America and 
Australia and the other wool-growing coun- 
tries to send wool in here for 7 and 8 and 
10 cents a pound, have him at a disadvant- 
age of perhaps 75 per cent on the raw ma- 
terial, as against a competitor who is waiting 
to take advantage of one of these 
trade agreements? How do we know that 
this Colombia trade agreement has not some 
wool in it? For all I know, it has. I do not 
know what is in it; and the bureaucrats of 
the State Department are negotiating half 
a dozen more of these trade agreements or 
treaties. I am told, and I know this to be 
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reliable, that the State Department says it 
is in the act of negotiating another bunch 
of these treaties, and that it would not be a 
good thing to let the Senate know what is 
going on right now, because the Department 
has to complete some more of these things. 

In other words, this whole fiasco of taking 
a dagger and putting it within easy reach 
of every industry’s throat, this system by 
which tomorrow morning the business man 
of this country is liable to meet some kind 
of a reciprocity that will dash to the ground 
the hopes of his business, whether it has 
to do with wool or apples or tropical fruits 
or anything of the kind, is what we have 
to consider today. If this mere threat, the 
mere fact that this bill is liable to be passed, 
has this disastrous effect on the market, 
what will it mean when we actually pass 
the bill, Mr. President, and the power is 
there every morning and every night to put 
into effect some treaty by which America 
will be put out of business in some line 


of endeavor? 
+ % Ey ca * 


From the Congressional Record, 
June |, 1934 


Mr. STEIWER (Oregon). * * * There 
was almost complete agreement in this body 
in providing agricultural tariffs in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. I think such tariffs re- 
ceived more votes on the whole, than any 
of the industrial tariffs which were written 
into that act, and nearly everyone was in 
accord with the idea that there could be no 
sustained, dependable prosperity in America 
until the buying power of the American 
farmer had been restored. 

Those of us who come from the agricul- 
tural areas of the West are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the correctness of this conclusion. 
We cannot look with favor upon legislation 
which even admits the possibility of a blow 
being struck at agriculture. In my judg- 
ment, there is every reason why we should 
not subject any part of our economic struc- 
ture to the so-called “bargaining deals” that 
are contemplated under this proposed legisla- 
tion. I think there is a special reason why 
we should not subject agriculture to the 
hazards that would come from legislation of 
this kind. 

Let me make very plain, if I can, some 
reasons why agriculture will suffer from the 
mere enactment of this bill, even though the 
President, in his wisdom, would never exer- 
cise one of the powers conferred upon him 
by its enactment. Some months ago the 
wool price had been stabilized at a fairly 
satisfactory figure; it was not as high as 
some of us would have liked, but it was a 
fairly satisfactory figure. When this bill 
came before the Congress, I think it was 
not two weeks until there was a sharp de- 
cline in the price of wool. The growers felt 
that they were threatened by this proposed 
legislation, the wool trade sought to profit 
by the pendency of the legislation, and the 
forces in every direction crowded the price 

wn. 


I asked a gentleman who is interested in 
the wool business to verify certain facts 
for me. He has supplied me with two or 
three telegrams, from which I wish to read. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. In the clipping season 
does not the price of wool go down, as a 
general rule? 

Mr. STEIwER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. Harrison. Do not the records and 
statistics show that to be the fact? 

Mr. STEIwER. No; it sometimes is true, 
but very often in the spring of the year 
there is a brisk demand for wool, and it is 
also true that the period prior to the clip- 
ping season is very often a very satisfactory 
contract period for the sale of the wool clip. 

Mr. Harrison. I did not mean that there 
is not a demand, but I mean does not the 
clipping of the wool have an effect upon 
the price which usually is apparent in some 
slight decline in the price of wool? 

Mr. STEIWER. The Senator might find in- 
stances where that has happened; but, gen- 
erally speaking, it is not true. There is no 
better wool market ordinarily than the spring 
market. I have some knowledge of the sub- 
ject. At one time I was engaged in the 
sheep business, but I practiced law in order 
to get money to pay the losses from my 
farming and livestock operations. My pain- 
ful experiences I will not recount, but I 
think I am reasonably well qualified to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. There is no 
reason why the spring market should not 
be a good market. This spring the market 
was good until tariff tinkering was heralded 
to the country, and then the price broke, 
not a little, not the slight amount that it 
might. have done under old conditions, but 
it broke very substantially; and not only 
that, but the whole market became stag- 
nant, and for weeks in the State of Oregon 
I think it is true that not a clip was sold, 
that it was not possible to make a transac- 
tion of any kind in connection with the 
moving of the 1934 clip. 

Mr. Lonc. Mr. President— 

Mr. SterweEr. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Lone. Has that condition improved 
in the last week? I know it was very bad 
last week. 

Mr. STErwerR. It improved, I think, 2 or 
3 weeks ago after certain reassuring state- 
ments had been made by the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Mahoney) and others. 
Those statements were printed in the inter- 
mountain region and I have clippings from 
newspapers in Wyoming, Texas, and other 
states. Momentarily the market improved, 
but I think now it has subsided again and 
the market is very unsatisfactory. ‘The in- 
termediate credit bank has cut down its 
loaning ratio within the last 2 or 3 weeks 
by reason of the deliberate judgment of 
the executives of that agency that the mar- 
ket is unstable. 

Mr. Lone. I was just. going to ask the 
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Senator if it was not a fact that it sub- 
sided, as I understood, about 7 or 8 days 
ago, when the Government itself, which 
ought to know what the Government is 
fixing to do to the wool growers—and if 
the Government does not know what it is 
fixing to do to the wool grower, who does?— 
cut the margin upon which the wool grower 
was allowed to figure? 

Mr. Sterwer. I think the Senator does 
not mean “the Government,” but I think 
he means the intermediate credit bank. 

Mr. Lone. That is true; but it is prac- 
tically the Government; there is very little 
difference. 

Mr. McCarran (Nevada). The subject 
now being discussed by the Senator from 
Oregon is exceedingly interesting. It is in- 
teresting to me from two standpoints. I 
hope I correctly construe the expression of 
the learned Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Harrison) some days ago when he stated, 
and I quote him rather in substance than 
literally, that there had been an understand- 
ing or agreement that wool should not be 
subject to the terms of the bill. If I mis- 
quote the substance of his statement, I wish 
to be corrected. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, I stated 
it as my opinion that wool would not be 
affected by the entering into these trade 
agreements. Then I placed in the Record 
a letter which the Secretary of the Treasury 
had written to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Mahoney). 

Mr. McCarran. If the Senator’ from 
Oregon will permit the further interruption, 
I have in my office, and I hope to produce 
here either tomorrow or when the discus- 
sion of the subject is continued, an excerpt 
from a statement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the effect, or at least leading to 
the conclusion that wool would be one of 
the commodities that would have to suffer 
by reason of conditions prevailing. I have 
not that statement with me, neither do I 
assume to quote its substance, but I have it 
in my office and shall produce it at a later 
hour. 

Mr. Sterwer. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has suggested his hope and under- 
standing that wool will not be disturbed. 
We know that one of the agencies to be 
consulted under the terms of the bill is the 
Department of Agriculture. We know the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the expressions he has made. He has said 
that his policy might cause pain to wool 
growers and that they would howl con- 
tinuously to high heavens. 

There is only one way to safeguard a 
great industry, an industry staggering under 
a’ load of debts and depression and drought. 
The only way we can protect that industry 
is to write into the bill that the rates may 
not be disturbed. * * * 

Mr. Lone. Why is it that they stand up 
and say they will protect the wool man, 
and yet at the same time they are letting 
him lose everything he has, and will not 
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let us write in the bill a provision to pro- 
tect him? That is what I want to know. 
Why should they let the wool people lose 
everything they have today when they say 
they are not going to hurt him, and still 
they will not let us write it in the bill? We 
cannot get them to write it in the bill, and 
yet they say they will not hurt the wool 
man, who is losing everything he has. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President— 

THE Presipinc OFFicer. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. Sterwer. I yield. 

Mr. Harrison. Does the Senator think 
the tariff on wool is an effective tariff? 

Mr. Srerwer. Yes. It is not always 
equally effective, it is not always 100 per 
cent effective, but there have been times 
when it was 100 per cent effective, and all 
the time it has been partially effective. The 
best informed minds in the wool industry 
feel they cannot live without protection, 
and I agree with their conclusion. 

Mr. Harrison. The reason why I asked 
the Senator the question is that he expressed 
some doubt about the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and what he had stated. Of course, the 
President of the United States is more in 
authority than the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Will the Senator permit me to read just a 
sentence or two? 

“Of course, it is absurd to talk of lower- 
ing tariff duties on farm products—” 

Said the President in his Baltimore ad- 
dress— 

“J declared that all prosperity in the 
broader sense springs from the soil. I prom- 
ised to endeavor to restore the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar by making the 
tariff effective for agriculture and raising 
the price of his products. I know of no 
effective excessively high tariff duties on 
farm products. I do not intend that such 
duties shall be lowered. To do so would be 
inconsistent with my entire farm program, 
and every farmer knows it and will not be 
deceived.” 

Is not that strong enough language to 
give the Senator assurance and to give the 
wool growers assurance? 

Mr. STerwer. I agree that is strong lan- 
guage, and I claim it is strong enough to 
justify the Congress in excluding agricul- 
tural products from the scope of this bill. 
It would seem to me if there is one single 
argument which justifies the exclusion of 
agricultural products, it is the language just 
read by the Senator from Mississippi from 
the speech which the President made at Bal- 
timore during the 1932 campaign. That is 
the assurance which gave him his votes. 
Certainly the President is not going to deny 
his own statement, and certainly he could 
not or should not complain if we should 
write into the bill in plain, simple language 
the provision that he may not have the 
power to do that which he has said he does 
not propose to do. * * * 

Mr. Lewis (Illinois). I will ask the ques- 
tion, and if it takes to much time to answer 
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it, I pray the Senator will feel free not to 
do so. What did the able Senator mean in 
his allusion, in response to the Senator from 
Louisiana, to some banking establishment 
which the Senator from Oregon felt was in- 
fluencing the price of wool? 

Mr. STEIweER. I did not mean that, Mr. 
President. This bill is influencing the price 
of wool; but the intermediate credit bank, 
for fear of the lack of stability in the mar- 
ket, has cut down its loan ratio within very 
recent times, 2 or 3 weeks ago. That is a 
significant thing and not only that, but 
here is the kind of material we find: 

Mr. O’MaHoney. Mr. President— 

THE PresipING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am sorry, but I cannot 
yield. I cannot finish my statement for 
lack of time. 

Mr. O’MaHoney. I should like the au- 
thority for the Senator’s latter statement 
regarding the intermediate credit bank. 

Mr. McCarran (Nevada). Mr. Presi- 
dent— 

THE PresipING OFFicER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am sorry, but I cannot 

yield. I desire to proceed. I wish to give an 
illustration of why we know so definitely 
that agriculture is being hurt by the mere 
pendency of this bill, and that it will be 
injured by the proposed delegation of powers 
in the Executive. 
’ Here is a telegram referring to a trans- 
action in Utah, sent to Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
who is the secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. It says: 

“Following is statement of Sevy Bros. on 
sale of their wool: ; 

“* “Howard Candland offered 17 cents on 
consignment, 2114 cents outright sale, and 
if tariff is not lowered would add 5 cents 
to above prices.’ ” 

I have, from another gentleman, a tele- 
gram which relates to some of the same 
transactions. It is to this effect: 

“Understanding is that Candland agreed 
to raise offered prices 5 cents if pending 
tariff bill was not passed at time wool was 
received in Boston.” 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. President— 

THE PresipING OrFIcer. Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. Stetwer. I am sorry, but I cannot 
yield. 

It is inevitably true that when uncertain- 
ty is introduced into businesslife, stability 
is destroyed. There is no power that de- 
pends upon ipse dixit that can be employed 
by any executive of any nation without 
enabling the purchaser to take advantage 
of the seller. It will always be a “bear” 
influence. It is now, and it will be, a “bear” 
influence, injurious to the agricultural ele- 
ments of our country; and I submit that 
they ought not to be required to meet a 
condition of that kind. * * * 


From the Congressional Record, 
June 4, 1934 


Mr. Carey (Wyoming). Mr. President, 
several times during the course of this de- 
bate the attention of the Senate has been 
called to the fact that there has been a 
decline in the price of wool on account of 
fear of a reduction in the tariff, which is 
possible under the terms of the bill, and 
that on account of this fear buyers were re- 
fusing to purchase. It has also been stated 
on the floor of the Senate that a statement 
has been given out to the effect that the 
wool men have no need to fear what may 
happen to them if this bill becomes a law. 
Numerous newspapers have published articles 
stating that certain Senators had some sort 
of assurance from the President. I shall 
take but a minute, but I desire to read to 
the Senate two letters which make me believe 
that there is some misunderstanding as to 
the promise made regarding wool. 

The first letter is from E. S$. Mayer, vice 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association. It was written from Washing- 
ton on May 17 and addressed to the Presi- 
dent. The letter is as follows: 


“Willard Hotel, 

“Washington, D. C., 

“May 17, 1934. 
“The President, 

The White House. 

“My Dear Mr. President: The wool growers 
of the country naturally have been deeply 
concerned over the proposed amendments to 
the tariff act as included in H.R. 8687. 

“Statements and testimony by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Secretary of State, and 
the Chairman of the Tariff Commission have 
given us grounds to expect that duties on 
imported wools may be reduced when the 
pending bill becomes law. 

“An article appearing in the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Morning Times of May 11 attributes 
to you a statement which would be very 
reassuring to us. This articles quotes you 
as saying, ‘No wool grower need fear the 
administration of the tariff-barganing au- 
thority.’ A copy of this article is attached. 

“Since we have not seen this statement 
elsewhere, we respectfully inquire as to 
whether it is authentic and expresses your 
views and policies. 

“I expect to be in Washington, at the 
Willard Hotel, until May 22. Thereafter 
I shall be at my home in San Angelo, Tex. 

“Yours respectfully, 

“E. S. Mayer, 
“Vice President National 
Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation.” 


In reply to this letter Mr. Mayer received 
the following letter: 


“The White House, 
“Washington, 
“May 23, 1934. 


“My Dear Mr. Mayer: Reference is made 
to your letter of May 17. 


“Tt is possible that the President may have 
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made the statement attributed to him in your 
letter, to a group of Senators. It does not 
appear in any formal release. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“M. H. McIntyre, 
“Assistant Secretary to the 
President.” 


Mr. President, I have no reason to believe 
that the Senators who were responsible for 
the statement regarding wool did not so 


understand the President. It is apparent 
that there is some misunderstanding some- 
where. It is certain that the secretary of 
the President could have easily found out 


‘if the President made such a promise, or, if 


the President desired to confirm the state- 
ment attributed to him, that he would have 
done so. It is perfectly apparent from the 
letter addressed to the President, and the 
reply by his secretary, that no assurance as 
to wool given out as coming from the White 
House is binding on the administration. 





President Roosevelt’s Statement on Wool Tariff 


After the passage of the bill, Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
secured from the President a letter giving assurance that nothing would 
be done under the new law to injure wool prices. This letter from Pres- 


ident Roosevelt follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


June 5, 1934 


My Dear Senator O'Mahoney: 


My concern that agricultural prices 
should be protected and where possible 
substantially raised, ought to be well 


known by this time. 


This is why I was 


surprised that a question should be 


raised about wool. 


The new tariff bill 


has been thought of as one of the emer- 
gency measures which would help in the 
general effort to rehabilitate agricul- 


ture and industry together. 


The wool 


industry is one of those which need 
price protection and the suggestion 
that the new tariff bill might be used 
to lower those prices is one which 


would not have occurred to me. 


That is 


the thought I expressed to you, Senator 
Costigan, and others on May 9th. I have 
read the statement which you issued and 
as I might expect, it correctly reports 


the facts. 


I hope you will have no further 
concern for fear that something damag- 
ing to the industry may result from 


this legislation. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


> 





CALENDAR 


Arizona Wool Growers Convention, Flag- 
staff—July 10-11 

Colorado Wool Growers, Glenwood Springs 
—July 23-25 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—Sep- 
tember 11-12 

Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon—October 6-13 

American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo.—October 20-27 

Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
—October 28-November 3 

Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita, 
Kans.—November 12-16 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—December 1-8 











Meat Board Opens Pacific 
Coast Office 


HE National Live Stockand Meat 

Board opened a branch office in 
San Francisco on June 1 to take care 
of its meat promotion program in 
the Coast territory, including Ari- 
zona, all of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and parts of the inter- 
mountain area. 

This step in the expansion of the 
Meat Board’s activities was accom- 
plished through a permanent cooper- 
ative arrangement with the Pacific 
Live Stock and Meat Institute, 
which has been doing meat educa- 
tional work on the Pacific Coast for 
the past few years. Under the new 
plan the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board will handle all the meat 
promotional and publicity work in 
that territory, but the Pacific Insti- 
tute will continue its program in the 
interest of better meat merchandis- 
ing methods. Mr. E. W. Stephens, 
president of the Pacific Institute, 
will be in charge of the Meat Board’s 
branch office in San Francisco. 

As in other sections, the meat 
work will be financed through the 
collection of 25 cents per car from 
all producers who market their 
stock through the Coast markets and 
a similar sum from packers and 
wholesale butchers, and the funds 
so raised will be spent in the Coast 
territory. Full cooperation from all 
branches of the meat industry has 
been assured. 











The New England Sheep Dog Trials 














The 1932 Sheep Dog Trial: 


JN 1927 a group of men headed by 
J. G. Watson of Brandon, Ver- 
mont and Springfield, Mass., con- 
ceived the idea of holding in New 
England a competitive sheep dog 
trial that would be run as far as pos- 
sible, on the plan of the famous trials 
of Scotland and England. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed and the 
first trials were held at Filimore 
Farms, Bennington, Vermont in 
August, 1928. The event proved to 
be of unusual interest and was re- 
peated the two following seasons at 
the same place, Col. J. B. Colgate 
having thrown open his fine farm 
for the purpose. People came from 
far and near and at least six states 
were represented. 
For the past three 
years, the event has 
been moved from 
place to place in the 
following order: Mas- 
sachusetts State Col- 
lege 1931, Connecti- 
cut State College 
1932 and in 1933 at 
High Pastures Farm, 
at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, of which Mr. 
Alba Johnson of Phil- 


adelphia, is owner. 


On the Campus of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 


The event has attracted as high as 
2500 spectators and the interest 
among the shepherds has increased to 
a point where as high as twelve dogs 
have been run in competition at a 
single event. 

It has been felt by those working 
on this event that in addition to pro- 
viding a high class educational out- 
ing, it increased the appreciation of 
well trained shepherd dogs and help- 
ed to acquaint the people of this 
region with sheep. On all occasions 
some program has been given in ad- 
dition to the actual trials. 

As a result of the interest in this 
event, the Eastern States Exposition 
has held on Friday afternoon of Ex- 





SHEEP DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS COMPETING IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
SHEEP DOG TRIALS 


Left to right: (First man not known); Tom Broderick, High Pastures Farm, Woodstock, 
Vt.; Percy Hampton, Francestown, N. H.; Luke Pasco ,Wanchusett Meadows Farm, Prince- 
ton, Mass. (Winner); Guy Hilton, Prides Crossing, Mass.; Preston Davenport, Cornwall 
Bridge, Conn.; Reginald Bolte, Durham, Conn.; Joseph Pritchard, Storrs, Conn.; and 
Samuel Stoddart, Bradford, N. H. 






position week, a competitive trial 
with cash prizes. This has proved 
a popular event and has practically 
filled the Coliseum on each occasion. 

Mr. Luke Pasco, then of Prince- 
ton, Mass. and now at Johnstown, 
Penn.; has won the last two trials 
with a newly imported bitch. 
Among the other winners have been 
Preston Davenport, now of High 
Brook Farm, Cornwall Bridge, 


sil 

Winning Dog, with Luke Pasco, Owner, 
Receiving Cup from P. J. Rich, Brookfield 
Farm, Durham, Conn. 


Conn., “Jack” Story of Filimore 
Farms, Bennington, Vermont and 
Sam Stoddart of Bradford, New 
Hampshire. 

The dogs have all been of the non- 
pedigree Scotch Collie type and 
black and white in color. 

The accompanying photos will 
serve to illustrate in part the type of 
dogs and interest in 
the event. 

The first trophy 
was provided by Fili- 
more Farms. After 
this had been perma- 
nently won, Mr. F. F. 
Brewster, owner of 
Brookfield Farm, 
Durham, Conn., pro- 
vided a fine sterling 
silver trophy to be 
awarded to the win- 
ner perpetually. 



































WYOMING 


May averaged the warmest and 
driest of record for the state as a 
whole. This drought has produced 
one of the worst conditions known 
among rangemen. Water supplies 
are so scarce cattle and sheep are 
being slaughtered as the only means 
of salvaging them. Crops are badly 
burned out excepting only in the 
southeastern portion, and on the 
better watered irrigated lands else- 
where. Ranges are much earlier 
than usual and afford plenty of feed 
as a rule, but water supplies are so 
scarce the range is not available, 
hence the sacrifice of livestock, 
which have not yet depreciated 
much in condition as a general rule. 


Casper 


It is very dry here, and the feed 
is poor. About one half of the sum- 
mer range will have no feed at all. 


Lambing has been from 20 to 30 
per cent better than it was last year. 

Twenty-two and one-fourth cents 
has been paid recently for 1934 wool. 
A one per cent discount for tags, 
etc., was made on clips sold. Ad- 
vances from 14 to 18 cents are being 
offered on consignments Eleven 
cents and board is being paid blade 
men for shearing. 

In the last two years there has been 
a 40 per cent discount in the cost of 
grazing leases on state lands. 

Coyotes are worse in this locality, 
due to a smaller bounty and less time 
to go after them. 

About 50 per cent of this section 
favors the Taylor bill on the use of 
the public domain lands for grazing. 

H. Pearce. 


Evanston 


It is very dry here, and feed will 
burn if we do not have some rain- 
fall. In the higher grounds, the 
summer range seems the same as in 
past years. 


Machine shearers are paid 10 cents 





Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of May. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





per head with board, and 111% cents 
if the shearers pay board. 

The cost of grazing leases has been 
reduced about 10 per cent in the last 
two years. 

We, in this section, favor the Tay- 
lor bill on the use of public domain. 
We would also like some relief from 
the cattle on both summer and win- 
ter range. 


T. Painter, Jr. 


Thermopolis 
Weather and feed are good now, 


but we need more moisture if they 
are to continue to be. 

Lambing is about 15 per cent bet- 
ter than it was last year. 


We pay blade men 11 cents per 
head with board for shearing. 
There are fewer coyotes this year, 
probably due to a consistent con- 
trol being practiced. 
Padlock Ranch, Inc. 


MONTANA 


Droughty weather has continued, 
the last week in May being much 
the warmest, and consequently the 
hardest on crops and ranges. Some 
stations had the highest temperatures 
of record. An alarming fire hazard 
is obtaining locally, and irrigation 
water supplies are dwindling serious- 
ly. Bench land alfalfa yields were 
light, but the crop was better where 
watered. Ranges have deteriorated, 


but conditions are still fair to good | 








in the west. In the east much grass 
is unavailable because of the lack of 
water. Livestock in the east are 
suffering and movement will be 
necessary. Water is being hauled to 
sheep and these animals are doing 
better than cattle in the east. 


Belfry 


We had one good rain in May and 
that was all. It is very dry now. 
Feed is bad. Prospects for feed on 
the summer range are fair to good, 
but water may be scarce. 

We saved 10 per cent fewer lambs 
per 100 ewes this year than we did 
last. 

Eleven cents per head with board 
is the pay for machine shearers. 

In the last two years there has been 
a 50 per cent reduction in the cost 
of grazing leases on state lands, rail- 
road lands, and private lands. 

There have been more coyotes 
than last year because there have 
been no trappers this spring. 

We do not desire any change at all 
in the system of using the public 
domain lands for grazing. 


J. O. Higham. 
Fairfield 


Followed by heavy snows in 
March, the weather conditions have 
been ideal through April. There will 
be a greater carry-over of hay this 
year than usual. Range conditions 
are splendid, grass is abundant, with 
plenty of stock water as usual, and 
at present (May 4) the prospects 
for summer range are the best in 
several years although the grasshop- 
pers may be a menace. 

There have been about 20 per cent 
more lambs per hundred ewes saved 
this year than in 1933. 

But little wool has moved since 
April 15. Some has been con- 
signed and advances of $1 per fleece 
on 90 per cent of the sheep in the 
flock are being paid. Shearers will 
probably receive 10 cents per head 
with board, and blade men will 
get 12 cents per head. 
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There has been about a 50 per cent 
cut in the lease rates on state lands 
generally for the year 1934. The 
grazing fee on private lands is the 
same to slightly lower. 

Coyotes are about the same this 
year as in recent years. They do 
but little damage, and a great many 
pups are taken each summer for the 
bounty, which is keeping their num- 
bers down. 

I do not recommend any change 
in the system of using the public 
domain for grazing, and I am op- 
posed to the buying of marginal 
lands by the government, as it is 
utilized to the last acre by the so- 
called drylanders, many of whom 
subsist entirely from these lands. 

I believe the National Wool 
Grower is very educational and that 
all sheepmen and many others should 
read it. 


D. V. Harris. 
Roundup 


The grass here started out well, 
but lack of rain has stopped its 
growth; feed on the spring range is 
only fair (May 26). If we do not 
get rain in the next ten days, sum- 
mer range feed will be poor. 

Compared with last year, the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes 
is about 25 per cent better. 

The rate paid machine shearers 
per head with board, and blade men 
also, is 10 cents. 

The cost of grazing leases on rail- 
road lands has remained about the 
same in the last two years, while 
there has been a slight reduction in 
those of private and state lands. 

We have not had much trouble 
this season with coyotes. In this 
vicinity, hunters with hounds have 
reduced the number. 

L. A. Hewes. 


IDAHO 


Most of the state has had un- 
usually warm weather with a very 
small amount of precipitation, being 
rather hard on lower ranges and 
farms not well watered. Irrigation 
water has also been short in many 
places. In the northern portion pas- 
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tures and ranges have held up well, 
though rain is needed. Farther south 
forage over the lower country is suf- 
fering considerably, and livestock 
are beginning to show the need for 
better feed. The southeastern por- 
tion is especially dry, and livestock 
are failing on fair to poor ranges, 
though helped by a nice rain at 
Pocatello June 1. 


Baker 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good and summer feed prospects on 
the range appear good also. 

Machine shearers received 1344 
cents per head with board. 

The cost of grazing leases on state 
lands is 4 cents cheaper per head 
than it was two years ago. 

We are having no trouble with 


coyotes. 
Arthur Howell. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, and for a few days 
were of record breaking proportions. 
The western portion has had several 
showery periods, putting pastures 
and ranges in pretty good shape but 
over the eastern portion droughty 
weather prevailed, and more rain is 
badly needed, especially for grains 
and forage. Haying was favored by 
good weather. Livestock are mostly 
on summer ranges, where pastures 
have been better; consequently live- 
stock average in good condition. A 
little volunteer wheat was cut for 
hay. The first alfalfa crop was ex- 
cellent and the earliest of record. 


Goldendale 


The weather is ideal here, but 
owing to the lack of moisture, the 
spring ranges dried up early and the 
ranges in the foothills or hold-over 
ranges are not so good. 

The number of lambs saved per 
100 ewes is 20 per cent better than 
that of last year. | 

Twenty-nine cents was paid re- 
cently on 1934 wool. A one per 
cent discount was made for tags, 
etc., on clips sold. An advance of 
75 cents per head is being made on 
consigned wools. Machine shearers 


were paid 14 cents per head with 
board, and blade men 10 cents. 

This year we were not troubled 
much with coyotes as two of my 
neighbors and myself hired a trap- 
per for one month. Then the C. W. 
A. put on a man. We were pretty 
well taken care of. 


A. C. Vincent. 
Yakima 
Weather conditions are very dry 
in this section. The mountain 


ranges are still in good shape, but 
the lower ranges are badly dried out. 
Fat lambs will begin to move about 
the middle of June. Owing to the 
drought, there will be more feeders 
than usual. 

There is practically no demand 
for wool, and when an offer is re- 
ceived, it is from 8 to 10 cents less 
per grease pound than the price at 
shearing time, which was about 
April 1. Asa large percentage of the 
growers are financed with the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank and the R. A. 
C. C., we are just hoping the govern- 
ment will peg the prices on wool, 
so that we shall not be compelled 
to take a loss by being forced to 
consign. However, I might add 
there are very few growers accept- 
ing the low prices, preferring to con- 
sign, and if this feeling is general, I 
believe prices will come back to im- 
porting values, providing tariffs are 
not lowered. The wool clip through 
this section is of the best quality 
I have seen it for years. 

H. Stanley Coffin. 


OREGON 


Variable temperatures prevailed, 
averaging not far from normal for 
the month in the west, and some- 
what above in the east. Precipitation 
has been light, and over the eastern 
portion it has been inadequate. A 
little hay was wetted but not seri- 
ously damaged. Pasturage is gen- 
erally ample, and is slowly improving 
where it has rained. Cattle and 
sheep are doing well generally. Some 
cattle are being shipped. Meadows 
have suffered some in eastern coun- 
ties for the want of irrigating water. 

(Continued to page 18) 























The Rainfall Record for the 
Spring Months 


PRECIPITATION ON WESTERN LIVE- 
STOCK RANGES DURING MARCH, APRIL 
AND MAY, 1934, WITH DEPARTURES 
FROM NORMAL, FOR THREE MONTHS, 
AND FOR SIX MONTHS (in Inches) 


or 
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WASHINGTON 
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Helena 
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vereh 1, to May 31, 1984 
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"TPE unusually warm winter over 
most of the West has been fol- 
lowed by one of the warmest, driest 
spring seasons of record in more than 
75 per cent of the area comprised 


within the accompanying map. 
Only about 5 per cent of the area 
has had a normal or above normal 
precipitation this spring; and the 
amounts in these scattered spots have 
not been much above normal. How- 
ever, it is worth mentioning that 
around Reno, Kalispell, Santa Fe 
and Amarillo, the stations reporting 
normal or an excess of moisture, the 
month of May has been a compara- 
tively wet one, thus promising bet- 
ter grazing conditions at least for 
the early summer, than elsewhere. 
Flagstaff had 97 per cent, Lander 90 
per cent, Grand Junction 88 per 
cent and Abilene 92 per cent of the 
normal amount. On the other hand 


most of southern Nevada and south- 
ern California have averaged only 
about one per cent, (one hun- 
dredth) of the normal moisture this 
spring, an almost unprecedented 
occurrence. Salt Lake City has had 
but 13 per cent of normal, Pocatello 
15 per cent and Phoenix 22 per cent 
of normal rain. Much of the rest of 
Utah and Idaho has fared but little 
better, and much of Montana, and 
the western parts of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas, are in the 
white area on the map, having had 
less than half their quota of mois- 
ture. In many sections this extra- 
ordinary condition of drought not 
only affects the prospects for sum- 
mer range and livestock water, but 
since the drought dates into the past 
winter, it seriously affects the irri- 
gation water supplies on which the 
summer hay crops depend. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 16) 


Lakeview 


Feed on the range is about one 
month or six weeks earlier this year, 
the weather being very fine. Water 
is short though, and I think the feed 
on the summer range will dry up 
early. 

Lambing this year has been much 
better. 

Machine shearers were paid 11 
cents per head with board, and 12 
cents per head when shearers paid 
board. 

There have been more coyotes this 
year. There are so few government 
trappers and the winter was favor- 
able for coyotes. 

S. R. Hanson. 


Pendleton 


Weather and feed conditions in 
this part of Oregon were as nearly 
ideal on May 1 as I have ever seen 
them. However, the season is at 
least a month earlier than the aver- 
age season and the summer promises 
to be very dry, which condition 
could be relieved, of course, by un- 
usual rainfall. 

The spring ranges were extra- 
ordinarily good, and prospects tor 
feed on the summer ranges are good, 
but of course, will be influenced 
very greatly by dry weather. 

The lambing in this part of the 
country is, I think, from 10 to 15 
per cent larger than last year, on an 
average. 

The fine wool has been sold in 
this territory recently for from 19 
to 21 cents, and crossbred for from 
27 to 29 cents. The advances on 
fine wool were from 12 to 18 cents. 
Machine men received from 10 to 11 
cents where the wool grower fur- 
nished the board. I do not know of 
any outfits who do not board their 
shearers. The blade men get the same 
as machine men. 

There has been a reduction in 
range land rentals during the past 
two years, also state, railroad, and 
private lands, consisting of 15 to 
20 per cent. 
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The coyotes are more troublesome 
each year. The Biological Survey 
has been unable to secure enough 
funds to cope with them. The in- 
crease in the coyotes is much greater 
than the number caught by the 
Biological Survey and other trap- 
pers. 

We are not interested in this part 
of Oregon in the public domain 
lands, as all of the lands in this ter- 
ritory have either been patented or 
are in the Forest Reserve. What we 
sheepmen are particularly interested 
in, or some of us at least, is just and 
equitable railroad rates, and no low- 
ering of the tariff for at least a suf- 
ficient length of time to enable us to 
pay our debts and recoup our losses 
which occurred during the past three 
or four years. And we hope that for- 
tune will smile on us long enough 
so that we can again feel that our 
business is a legitimate one and that 
we are solvent. 

Fred W. Falconer. 


Promise 


Weather during May has been 
cloudy and cool with some frost but 
very little rain. The summer range 
is good but will dry up soon. Hay- 
ing is a month ahead of previous 
years, with an average crop. 

The water supply is fairly good 
for the summer range and early 
lambs should fatten early. 

Average of this year’s lambing is 
above that of last year. 

Wool growers have recently been 
raceiving 23 to 26 cents on their 
1934 wool. 

C. E. Gorbett. 


Service Creek 


The month of April was dry with 
good feed. It has rained a little since 
May 1. Feed on the spring range is 
good but burning fast, and is scarce 
in some sections. The summer range 
appears good for the early part of 
the season, but may be dry later on. 

Lambing has been about 10 per 
cent better than last year. 

Twenty-two to twenty-four cents 
has been paid recently on 1934 wool. 
An advance of $1 per fleece is being 
made on consigned wools. 


With plant included, machine 
shearers receive 13 cents per head 
with board. Shearers who pay board 
receive 14 cents; blade men,.11 cents. 

The cost of grazing leases on 
private lands is 25 per cent less than 
it was two years ago. 

We have fewer coyotes this year, 
probably due to government trap- 
ping. 

H. K. Donnelly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been about 
normal as a rule, though hot weather 
in the middle week dried out lower 
pastures in the middle and southern 
portions. The northern portion, 
especially farther west, has had nice 
showers and range conditions are 
generally good. A_ considerable 
amount of alfalfa was down during 
the recent rains, and has been dam- 
aged somewhat. Livestock are mov- 
ing to upper ranges, mostly in good 
to excellent condition, except in the 
southern counties. 


Bishop 


Feed conditions have been good 
here, but now everything is being 
dried up. Summer conditions for 
feed look good at present, except 
that bugs or worms are destroying 
our bitter brush, leaving only sage- 
brush. 

We saved a greater number of 
lambs per 100 ewes than we did last 
year. 

Twenty and one-half cents has 
been paid recently’ on 1934 wool. 
Advances of 11 cents by the Cor- 
poration and 17 cents by dealers are 
being made on consigned wools. Ma- 
chine shearers furnishing everything 
including their board received 18” 
cents. 

The cost of grazing leases on 
private lands has become about 30 
per cent cheaper in the last two 
years. 

Coyotes are increasing in number, 
but are not much bother because 
there are lots of rabbits and other 
vermin, but they may get bad later 
in the season. Furs haven’t been 
worth much for the last two or 
three years, so few animals have been 
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trapped. There are no government 
trappers here. 

Most people here seem to be satis- 
fied with grazing on the public do- 
main as it is now. 


Alfred R. Giraud. 
Esparto 


The weather is dry and warm and 
the feed is drying rapidly. Prospects 
for feed on the summer range are 
good. 

We have a considerably better 
percentage of lambs saved per 100 
ewes this year than we had last. 

Twenty and twenty-five cents 
have been paid on 1934 wool since 
April 15. A 3 per cent discount. was 
made on tags, etc. Machine shearers 
were paid 1314 cents per head with 
board, and 15 cents if they paid their 
board. 

Coyotes are less troublesome in 
this district due to better trapping 
by government men. 

H. H. Gable. 


Porterville 


Weather and feed conditions are 
very poor, and future conditions 
look bad. 

Twenty-four cents has been paid 
on 1934 wool, with a 2 per cent dis- 
count on tags, etc. Twelve and one- 
half cents with board, and 15 cents 
without board were the rates paid 
machine shearers. Blade men re- 
ceived 10 cents. 

We have had less trouble with 
coyotes this year. 

Hugh Gilligan. 


Santa Rosa 

Although it rained on May 24, the 
grass is dry; lots of wet hay. There 
will be lots of dry feed on the sum- 
mer range. 

Growers have been paid 30 cents 
on 1934 wool. A 14 to 3 per cent 
discount was made for tags, etc., on 
clips sold. The rate paid to machine 
shearers was 1244 cents per head 
with board. There have been a few 


—_ coyotes on the Marin County 
ss Z. Graves. 
NEVADA 


Unusually warm weather prevail- 
ed through the month; rain has also 


been deficient excepting only in the 
extreme western portion in the clos- 
ing week. Consequently drought 
conditions have become rather acute 
over most of the eastern and south- 
ern portions. Irrigated meadows 
have done pretty well, in places, but 
generally water has been insuffi- 
cient. The rain in the Reno region 
in the last few days will be a great 
help to ranges and crops. Cattle-are 
doing well in places, and most sheep 
are still in good shape. Livestock are 
losing flesh at Nixon; and water is 
failing generally on the range. 


McGill 


Feed and weather conditions are 
very poor, and it looks as though 
they will be into the summer. 

Twenty-eight and one-half and 


‘twenty-nine cents have been paid 


recently on 1934 wool. Advances on 
consigned wools are from 12 to 15 
cents. Machine shearers were paid 
16 cents per head with board. 

Coyotes are more troublesome this 
year. There are fewer trappers. 

I think we should take livestock 
off the public domain for a few 
years and give feed a chance to 
grow. 

James Mellos. 


UTAH 


This has been the warmest, driest 
May of record for many parts of 
the state. Consequently, probably 
the lightest alfalfa crop of record 
is being cut, with little promise of 
further cuttings, because of water 
shortages. The lower and foothill 
forage has been very scarce and 
water supplies in these areas exceed- 
ingly short, much to the detriment 
of livestock. However, the higher 
ranges are still good, and showers 
over middle and southern mountain 
areas appreciably improved range 
conditions. Livestock are mostly 
in fair to good shape, cattle on the 
mountains being excellent in places. 
Rain is much needed. 


Blanding 


Feed has been fairly good here, 
but very dry with very little water. 
The spring range is beginning to dry 
up. Feed prospects for the summer 


- 


range have been good up to the 
present time, but unless we get some 
rain, it will soon dry up. 

We saved from 20 to 30 per cent 
more lambs this year than we did 
last year. 

Machine shearers were paid 1014 
cents per head with board, and 11% 
cents if shearers paid board. Blade 


men received 8 cents. 


In the last two years, the cost of 
grazing leases on state lands has been 
reduced 20 per cent, and on private 
lands, about 30 per cent. 

Coyotes have been very trouble- 
some this year, more so than in other 
years. This has been due to the low 
price for furs, and a smaller number 
of government trappers. 

We favor federal control of the 
public domain lands for grazing, 
preferably by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Perkins Brothers. 


COLORADO 


Exceptionally warm weather pre- 
vailed, the season being three or four 
weeks ahead of normal. Rainfall 
has been deficient, especially over 
the eastern half of the state; but 
showers at the end of the month 
alleviated a portion of the drought 


‘in that area. Alfalfa has not done as 


well as usual, but cutting on a fair 
crop has begun in the east. Ranges 
on the lower areas have become so 
dry that a heavy movement of cattle 
has been made to higher ranges, 
especially over the southern portion. 
Irrigation water is short in some 
eastern counties. An excellent yield 
of alfalfa is being cut in some 
western valleys. 


Deora 


We have had the very best of 
lambing weather, although the feed 
is short and very thin on the ground. 
Prospects for feed on the summer 
range are very poor. 

In lambing done so far, there have 
been about 97 per cent lambs saved 
per 100 ewes this year as compared 
with 75 per cent last year. 

Eight and ten cents per head was 
paid machine shearers who boarded 
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themselves except for meat. Blade 
men received § cents. 

On account of the poor prices for 
fur, coyotes have been more trouble- 
some this year. 

James C. Murry. 


NEW MEXICO 


One of the warmest Mays of rec- 
ord has passed, and also one of the 
driest, droughty conditions being 
prevalent nearly everywhere. Scat- 
tered showers in the last week were 
helpful, but did not alleviate the 
drought, especially over the south- 
western portion, where much live- 
stock feeding and water-hauling are 
already reported. Livestock continue 
in poor condition, and some cattle 
losses occurred in the southwestern 
and northeastern counties. Oats and 
alfalfa have been harvested in the 
lower Pecos Valley about two weeks 
earlier than usual. Lambing is under 
way in northern counties with fav- 
orable weather. Some cattle have 
been moved to other states, while 
some were too thin to be moved. 


Questa 


Since May 1 weather and feed 
conditions have been fair and feed 
on the spring range is good. Pros- 
pects for summer range feed seem 
fair. 

In lambing done so far, we have 
saved a greater number of lambs 
per 100 ewes than we did last year. 

Eight cents per head with board 
was paid to machine shearers. 

On state and private lands, the 
cost of grazing leases is about 25 per 
cent lower than it was two years ago. 

The low price of furs has discour- 
aged trappers and coyotes have in- 
creased in this section. 

No change is favored in this sec- 
tion in the system of using the public 
domain lands for grazing. 


J. P. Rael. 
Vaughn 


Weather and feed conditions are 
very poor, and it looks as though 
they will continue to be so this 
summer. 

Our lambing has not been as good 
this year as it was last. 

Why not give control of grazing 
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on the public domain to the govern- 
ment, and allow us long-term graz- 
ing permits? 

Eugenio Perez. 


ARIZONA 


This was one of the hottest Mays 
of record, and over the southern and 
other lower areas has also been 
among the driest. The northern 
plateau sections have had more 
rains, however, and especially near 
the end of the month, which will 
keep livestock in these areas in bet- 
ter circumstances. Cattle are suf- 
fering in the extreme southern por- 
tion; but sheep, which are mostly 
in the higher country, are believed 
fairly safe. Feed is poor on the 
lower ranges everywhere and rain is 


badly needed; water supplies are also 


very short. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Livestock and range conditions 
have averaged generally good, except 
that rain has for some time been 
needed in the southern half of the 
region. In the San Angelo and 
Sonora districts conditions are also 
good, but there has been little rain 
lately. Farther north moisture sup- 
plies have been better lately, and 
ranges are in better shape. 


Lometa 


Weather and feed conditions here 
are about 90 per cent of normal. 

Our lambing has not been quite 
so good this year. 

Twenty-one to twenty-three 
cents is the range of recent prices 
for wool. Blade men and machine 
shearers who paid their board re- 
ceived 10 cents per head. 

W. J. Herring. 


Miles 


Spring rains here were good, but 
it has been dry since May 1. We are 
hoping for good rains, which are 
necessary for a good summer range. 

Advances on consigned wool are 
from 15 to 17 cents. The rate paid 
to machine shearers was 9 cents per 
head with board. 

We are not bothered now with 
coyotes, but we do have foxes. 

R. P. Helwig. 









Safeway Stores Lamb 
Campaign 


AN organization-wide lamb cam- 

paign by the Safeway Stores is 
set for the week of June 15 to 23, 
inclusive. This lamb week, the third 
to be sponsored by this group of 
chain ‘stores, will cover 21 states. 
Lamb advertising and other publi- 
city will be carried in 800 news- 
papers in this area and more than 
2,000 Safeway meat markets will 
feature lamb, with special displays 
and window posters. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board is fur- 
nishing advertising material for the 
campaign and wool growers’ associ- 
ations are also cooperating. 

The program includes two broad- 
casts over N.B.C.; one for Friday, 
June 15 at 10:30 P. M., Pacific 
Standard Time, by Mrs. Julia Lee 
Wright, home economist for the 
Safeway Stores, and the other on 
Tuesday, June 19, by President 
Ellenwood of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Both of these 
radio programs will originate in 
Station K.G.O. San Francisco. 

The Safeway Stores have found 
these special periods of intensive 
publicity for food products very 
effective and producers, of course, 
share in the beneficial results. In 
addition to pushing lamb for one 
week in a special manner, the Safe- 
way Stores are a good outlet for lamb 
throughout the year. In 1933 they 
sold 1,023,000 lambs. 





Importation of New Zealand 
Corriedales and Romneys 


N importation of seven Romney 
and three Corriedale rams from 
New Zealand has recently arrived at 
the ranch of the Coffin Sheep Com- 
pany, Yakima, Wash. Mr. H. Stan- 
ley Coffin states that the Corriedales 
are from the famous flock of W. R. 
Raynor of Masterton and the Rom- 
neys from Voss Bros. of Longburn, 
and that all of the rams carry a most 
beautiful fleece of crinkly wool, 
three-eighths and quarter blood. 
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N our last month’s article we took occasion to go into 
the quietness of the market and at this writing the 
situation remains approximately the same. 

In the past few weeks very few sales were closed 
involving any sizable volume of wool and what occa- 
sional sales have been reported were mostly for small 
quantities needed to cover immediate requirements. 
While fleece wools were mostly quiet, inquiries were 
more numerous and several houses reported sales of small 
quantities of various grades of fleeces. Fine Ohio and 
similar wools were moved at 29 to 30 cents in the grease 
for the new fleeces. Some strictly combing three- 
eighths blood Ohio and similar were sold at 32 cents 
and a moderate quantity of quarter blood brought 31 
cents in the grease. Some small quantities of low quar- 
ter sold at 27 cents and some common and braid wools 
at 25 cents grease basis. 

The demand for Territory wools was very restrict- 


ed. Wool houses have as yet shown no inclination to 


lower present quotations and mills which were in the 
market in a small way were apparently only buying 
enough to cover immediate urgent requirements or for 
sampling purposes. .A small demand for graded Ter- 
ritory wool was confined largely to strictly combing 
three-eighths blood which sold in the range of 77 to 
79 cehts scoured basis. Texas wools are quiet with 
quotations unchanged. 

In the manufacturing end wool goods sales have 
been light and operations are at a very moderate rate, 
but the fall goods season should soon be getting under 
way. Wool tops continue to be very quiet and while 
it is understood some specifications have been received 
by topmakers, deliveries of tops against old contracts 
are still unsatisfactory. 
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In spite of the uncertainties surrounding general 


business conditions and the somewhat easier trend 
abroad, which is probably due largely to the continu- 
ance of the German and Italian prohibition of imports, 
there is considerable resistance to lower prices and sales 
Evi- 


dently distributors of cloth fabrics have not yet been 


of wool have been too small to establish values. 


able to appraise fall business, although as a general rule 
they usually have a pretty good line on this in June. 

In the meantime with worsted mill operations 
greatly curtailed and demand from woolen mills largely 
consigned to spot business of a meager character, little 
interest is manifested in the new clip. From available 
figures at hand it appears that consumption for the 
first quarter of 1934 was slightly less than for the same 
period last year. Apparently there are no stocks in 
distress and according to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service, it is estimated that the total supply 
of combing and clothing wools—exclusive of carpet 
grades—in the United States, including the unshorn 
portion of the new clip, was 46 million pounds, grease 
basis, on May 1; the lowest it has been on that date in 
the last five years. 

From a statistical standpoint, therefore, the supply 
situation does not justify materially lower prices, and 
it would appear that a vacuum is being created and that 
manufacturers will have to come into the market in 
order to replenish stocks of wool which have been 
reduced by failure to replace stocks in the last couple 
of months, in order to take care of demands for fall 
merchandise. 

We still believe that growers would be better off to 
consign their wools this year into strong hands, so that 
stability of the market can be maintained and the 
ground gained in advancing prices last year may be held. 








The Effect of Humidity Upon the 
Diameter of Wool Fibers 


By JOHN A. GORMAN, University of Wyoming 


[An increasing amount of scientific study 
of the growth and properties of wool is 
being done at agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Not all the reports of these studies 
are of immediate interest to wool growers, 
but any fact about wool may be used by 
investigators and perhaps lead to findings 
that have practical application. The re- 
sults reported from the University of Wyo- 
ming in this article are chiefly of interest 
to other investigators and the Wool Grower 
publishes the report for their use—Editor] 


INCE measuring wool fibers for 
diameter has become important 
in experimental studies, the question 
has been asked as to the influence of 
temperature and humidity upon the 
diameter. A review of literature re- 
veals that very little research has been 
conducted on this problem. S. G. 
Barker in his book, Wool, a Study of 
the Fiber, discusses the results secured 
by Hohnel and Hirst. Hohnel stat- 
ed that wool fibers with medulla 
(kemp and gare) increased 15 to 16 
per cent in diameter, while those 
without the medulla increased 10 to 
11 per cent in diameter when soaked 
in water. No statement is made of 
the number of fibers measured. 
Hirst measured a few wool fibers 
soaked in water and at different hu- 
midities. The fibers had the follow- 
ing average increase in diameter 
when soaked in water: 
5 Lincoln fibers 16.60% 
3 Fibers 46’s New Zealand wool_.17.00% 
15 Fibers 56’s English wool. 16.00% 
2 Fibers Sydney wool 16.50% 
Hirst also gives the percentage in- 
crease in diameter for wool fibers at 
different degrees of humidity. How- 
ever no statement is made of the 
number of fibers used to determine 
the average increase in diameter. The 
following table gives the compara- 
tive diameter of the fibers at various 
degrees of humidity: 











Per Cent Increase 
in Diameter from 





MOISTURE Dry Wool 
Dry air 0 
63 per cent relative humidity... 3.4 
74 ec ee ec 1 amar owentene x 6.0 
ie si ae gees 6.5 
_. a ae . ee 8.3 
Water (100 per cent relative 

humidity) 14.8 





Hirst made his calculations for the 
increased area of the cross section. 
He made his measurements with a 
microscope fitted with a Polikeit ap- 
paratus, so the fibers could be turned 
at an angle of 90° and the major and 
minor axes measured. 

The writer (1930) began a similar 
study using both the microscope and 
micrometer caliper to determine the 
change in diameter of the wool fibers 
after soaking in water for various 
periods of time. Sixty Lincoln fibers 
and 10 fibers from wool top of 50’s 
quality were measured with the 
microscope at room temperature and 
humidity. A piece of adhesive tape 
was stuck to the end of each fiber 
so an individual record could be kept. 
The fibers were then soaked in tap 
water for 24 hours and measured 
again. The 60 Lincoln fibers showed 
an average increase in diameter of 
3.61 per cent. Forty-four fibers in- 
creased in diameter, 5 remained the 
same, and 11 decreased in diameter. 
The 10 fibers of 50’s quality increas- 
ed 11.61 per cent. Eight fibers in- 
creased in diameter, one decreased, 
and one remained the same. 

It was then decided to check the 
micrometer caliper measurements 
against the microscope measure- 
ments. So 108 Lincoln wool fibers 
and 10 Polwarth wool fibers were 
measured by each method. The mi- 
croscope measurements were made at 
the end of the fiber and the caliper 
measurements were made about an 
inch from the end of the fiber, so as 
to avoid crushing the tip. These 108 
fibers increased 5.33 per cent in dia- 





meter after being soaked 24 hours. 
Eighty-three fibers increased in size, 
13 decreased, and 12 remained the 
same when measured by the micro- 
scope. The same fibers decreased 
3.79 per cent when measured by the 
micrometer caliper. Sixty-two fi- 
bers decreased -in diameter, 2 in- 
creased, and 44 remained the same. 
The 10 Polwarth wool fibers increas- 
ed 11.76 per cent in diameter when 
measured by the microscope and de- 
creased 2.43 per cent when measured 
by the micrometer caliper. The data 
are presented in Table I. 

Twenty-five fibers from each 
grade of wool top were measured be- 
fore and after soaking in water for 
24 hours. This was done to see if 
there was any difference in the way 
in which wool fibers of different 
diameter responded to soaking. The 
data are given in Table I. The in- 
crease in diameter varied from 3.75 
to 9.60 per cent when measured with 
the microscope, and from 3.15 to 
7.19 per cent when the fibers were 
measured by the micrometer calipers. 
The change in diameter does not 
seem to be correlated with any par- 
ticular grade of wool. 

In order to determine if soaking 
wool fibers in' water for different 
periods of time had any influence on 
the change in diameter 10 fibers of 
46’s top and 90 Lincoln fibers were 
measured at intervals of 12 hours. 
As shown in Table II the fibers 
gradually increased in diameter, 
reaching the maximum diameter at 
36 hours. The diameter at 48 hours 
was slightly less than at 36 hours. 
Six of the 10 lots of 10 fibers showed 
less diameter at the end of 48 hours 
than at the end of 36 hours. The 
other 4 groups averaged the greatest 
diameter at the end of 48 hours. The 
fibers showed less increase in dia- 
meter than the other fibers in Table 
I. The 46’s top fibers averaged the 
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TABLE | 


The Change in Diameter of Twenty-five Wool Fibers from Tops of 
Different Grades Due to Soaking in Water for 24 Hours 





















































MICROSCOPE MICROMETER CALIPERS 
Grade of Percentage| No. fibers | No. fibers | No. fibers |Percentage| No. fibers | No. fibers | No. fibers 
Top increase in|] increase in| decrease in| remaining| increase in| increased | decreased | remaining 
diameter || diameter | diameter | thesame | diameter |in diameter|in diameter| the same 
80’s 5.50 15 2 | 8 7.19 0 9 ae 
70’s 9.60 24 ..-. 2 4.94 0 | 3 
64’s 5.73 19 1 | 5 4.91 0 7 | 18 
60’s 5.86 16 0 | 9 4.21 1 8 | 16 
58’s 4.44 15 int ? 6.98 0 12 | 13 
56’s 5.66 17 oe 3.87 0 : 7s 
$0’s 6.25 19 : | £& (en 0 vw) 
48’s 3.75 16 | a 6.11 0 17 | 8 
46’s 3.23 18 0 | ' 3.45 0 9 | 16 
44’s 8.15 22 a 1 6.18 0 = 9 
40’s 5.92 19 = 5 3.86 0 14 | #11 
36’s 6.50 21 + 3.15 0 um 6th 
10 Polwarth 11.76 10 0 | 0 2.43 0 2 | 8 
fibers | | 
108 Lincoln 5.33 83 Ss | 3.79 2 62 | 44 
fibers | | 
TABLE Il 


Percentage Changes in Diameter of Wool Fibers Measured 
at 12-Hour Intervals 























MICROSCOPE | CALIPERS 
Kind of |Diameter| Diameter|Diameter| Diameter —s" Diameter| Diameter| Diameter| Diameter| Diameter 
Wool in dry at 12 at 24 at 36 at 48 indry | at12 at 24 at36 | at48 
state hours hours hours | hours | state | hours | hours hours | hours 
10 fibers | | 
46’s top 0 4.51 6.02 9.41 | 8.19 0 2.99 2.99 5.08 4.35 
60 fibers | 
Lincoln 0 4.00 4.39 5.64 | 4.91 On| tra 3.0 2.87 2.99 


























greatest percentage of increase in 
diameter at the end of 36 hours. 
While the Lincoln fibers varied very 
little, they increased the most at the 
end of 24 hours. In each case the 
diameter was less at the end of 48 
hours. However, the difference is so 
small the significance is not great. 
Barker stated that elliptical wool 
fibers tend to become rounder as 
they absorb water. So the major axis 
of elliptical wool fibers would tend 
to decrease in diameter as they ab- 
sorb water, but they would show a 
greater area of cross section. The 
writer saw some fibers turn while 
being measured under the microscope 
and found the two measurements to 
differ. This was probably due to 
measuring the major and minor axes. 
No apparatus was available to turn 
the fibers so two measurements could 
be made at right angles. It is con- 
sidered that the major axis is measur- 
ed by the microscope and the minor 
axis by the calipers. It may be that 
sometimes the major axis was meas- 





ured in the dry state and the minor 
axis in the soaked state, thus ac- 
counting for some of the fibers 
showing a decrease in diameter. 

The writer knows of no other 
work where soaked wool fibers were 
measured by the micrometer calipers. 
The fibers measured by the writer 
show the increase in diameter to be 
very small. The temperature and 
humidity should not have much, if 
any, influence on the diameter of 
wool fibers when they are measured 
in the laboratory where the change 
in temperature and humidity is usu- 
ally very small. 

Indications are that the wool fibers 
absorb water and extend in diameter. 
The extension is shown when the 
fibers are measured by the micro- 


scope. The water that increases the 
diameter of the wool fiber may also 
soften it so that when the jaws of the 
calipers close together on the fiber 
it flattens out somewhat and shows a 
slight decrease in diameter. 
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The California Ram Sale 


OURTEEN hundred and fifty- 

six rams were sold at an average 
price of $34.12 at the 14th Annual 
Far Western Ram Sale, held at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., May 23-24. This 
average was 50 per cent higher than 
that recorded at this sale last year 
and was the highest average made at 
the California sales since 1930 when 
1057 rams averaged $39.35. Last 
year the average was $22.85, and in 
1932, $18.20. 

The large proportion of the rams 
handled in these sales, which are 
conducted annually by the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, 
are of the blackfaced breeds. This 
year they totaled 1022 and made an 
average of $30.59. Hampshires were 
in the majority, 727 in number; 
Suffolks totaled 77; Suffolk cross- 
breds, 145; and Shropshires, 73. 

The top among the blackfaced 
breeds and also for the entire sale 
was $375 paid for a yearling Hamp- 
shire ram, consigned by Jesse Loader 
of Wendell, Idaho, formerly shep- 
herd for the Thousand Springs Farm, 
owned by Mrs. Minnie W. Miller. 
Mr. D. E. Kelliher of Eugene, Calif., 
was the purchaser. Mr. Loader also 


made $250 on a ram sold to Frank 


Brown and Sons, Carlton, Oregon. 
This same figure was also paid for 
a Hampshire consigned by the 
Brownell Ranch of Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, and purchased by the Uni- 
versity of California. Other high 
sales in the Hampshire section were 
$205 paid for a Brownell ram by 
Jas. D. Harper of Dixon, Calif.; 
$180 for a ram purchased from Mr. 
Harper by the Hammond Ranch of 
Merrill, Ore.; and $175 for a Uni- 
versity of California entry bought 
by C. Harold Hopkins of Davis, 
Calif. | 

In Suffolks the top was $90 paid 
by Lee Higgins, Jr., of Antioch, 
Calif., for a ram consigned by the 
Hob and Nob Farms of Frances- 
town, N. H. 

The 434 rams of the whitefaced 
breeds averaged $42.01. The total 
was made up of 162 Rambouillets, 
99 Romeldales, 119 Corriedales, 27 
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Southdowns, 16 Romneys, 5 Dorsets, 
and 6 Lincolns. The top in this divi- 
sion was $205 paid for a Rambouillet 
entered by A. R. Cox of Woodland, 
Calif., with Frank N. Bullard of the 
same place the buyer. C. A. Kimble 
of Hanford, Calif., paid $140 for a 
Bullard Rambouillet ram. A top of 
$110 was recorded in Romeldales, 
Southdowns, and Romneys. The 
Romeldale making this figure was a 
ram entered by the Tehama Ranch 
Co., of Gerber, Calif., and bought 
by the Hammond Ranch of Merrill, 
Ore.; the Southdown, an entry of 
the University of California pur- 
chased by Casper A. Ornbaum of 
Cloverdale, Calif.; and the Romney, 
a Brownell ram going to the Univer- 
sity of California. In Corriedales the 
high figure was $100 paid to J. D. 
Harper of Dixon, Calif., by B. L. 
Creps of Wheatland, Calif. 





Washington Girl National 
Champion in Meat Story 
Contest 


(COMPETING against over 10,000 

home economics students from 
560 high schools of 47 states, a 
Washington girl, Miss Anne Oczeke- 
wecz of Everett has been announced 
as the national champion in the 11th 
Annual National Meat Story Con- 
test. The award is a university 
scholarship to be applied on a course 
in home economics. 

In the western district, prizes 
were won by Eleanor Kirsch, Ever- 
ett, Wash.; Eleanor Roberta Bean, 
Oakland, Calif.; Betty Hoover, Gas- 
ton, Oregon; Phyllis Johnson, Big 
Timber, Mont.; Maxine Clark, 
Grantsville, Utah; Nettie Scanga, 
Salida, Colo.; Evelyn Willhite, Pal- 
estine Texas; Letha Foreman, Cald- 
well, Idaho; Leota Bradford, Tular- 
osa, N. M.; Frances Saari, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; and Alma Sciliacci, Lovelock, 
Nevada. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has sponsored the meat story 
contest each year since its organiza- 
tion in 1924. 
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Summer Lamb Market Prospects 


FACTORS that may influence the 


lamb market during the summer 
and fall months are discussed by Mr. 
Walter A. Netsch of Armour and 
Company in the following letter, 
received by the National Wool 
Grower May 31: 


In a letter received sometime ago, you 
asked about the handling of the 1934 lamb 
crop. Since then, a good volume of the 
early lambs from this season’s new crop has 
been marketed and the records speak for 
themselves. 


There are several features in connection 
with the marketing of lambs the balance of 
this year that may well be given careful 
consideration. ‘To be sure, the supply of 
lambs available since March 1 has been 10 
per cent to 20 per cent less than last year 
and less than for several years and it is nat- 
ural that there should have been the increase 
in prices, both alive and dressed, that have 
prevailed. 

Let’s not overlook, though, that lambs 
are now selling at very high prices com- 
pared to other meats which continue to be 
in abundant supply and the prospects are 
for that supply to exist for some time to 
come. 

The consuming public is still looking for 
values and can find them elsewhere, so we 
are confronted with the danger of curtailing 
demand for lamb. Prices at present levels 
can be maintained only while the supply 
continues limited. An increase in supply 
can easily overload the market and result 
in a sharp break in selling prices for the 
meat which, naturally, would be reflected 
in live prices. 

With wool not moving into consumption 
and prices sagging as they have for some 
time, the value of by-products has declined 
to affect live lamb prices considerably. Wool 
has been selling at a high level and now 
there is a definite trend toward cheaper 
substitutes. This is bound to prevent an 
active high wool market. 

Reports from all sections indicate that this 
year’s lamb crop is of considerable propor- 
tions and due to the mild winter, not only 
has a large crop of lambs been saved, but 
the bulk of the old ewes as well. 

Even though drought conditions extend 
over vast sections of the country, it is prob- 
able that this large crop will be saved and 
it is also probable that a large proportion 
of the supply will be in feeder flesh. Under 
those conditions, a limited volume of fat 
lambs suitable for killing, might continue 
for some time, thereby holding live prices 
at fairly high levels. As fat lamb prices 
usually influence the price paid for feeders, 


it could happen that the probable large 
supply of feeders might sell at prices entirely 
too high to permit profitable feeding for the 
winter market. 

This is particularly true this year as feed- 
ers, generally, fared well last winter, after 
several bad years. Many will be anxious 
to feed more lambs this year than they did 
last, and their neighbors who did not par- 
ticipate in this year’s profits will want to 
get back into feeding. Continued dry 
weather, high feed costs, and lack of capital 
or ability to borrow, may curtail this some- 
what. It is, however, time for thoughtful 
consideration and careful analysis of condi- 
tions. 


A very bad practice has developed in the 
marketing of lambs during the past couple 
of years which has spread to all markets 
and that is the filling of lambs. A great 
deal has been said to the producers and 
feeders about getting weights on their lambs 
that offset, or practically so, the shrink in 
shipping to market. If that fill were put- 
ting back lost flesh or covering, it would 
be a good thing, but filling at the market 
does not do that. It merely puts high-cost- 
ing feed in lambs to have them weigh more 
and yield less for the killer. That is an 
economic loss. The processor sells dressed 
meat and can only pay for livestock on the 
basis of the returns he received for that 
meat and the by-products. 

In most cases, buyers can estimate the 
amount of fill, but if the practice continues, 
there is no question that competition will 
force buyers to take these costs out of the 
general live price. Low yields can only 
result in lower live prices, so instead of gain- 
ing by the fill, the producer will not only 
lose the cost of the feed used to fill the 
animals, but take lower prices as well. 

No doubt many commission men have 
been forced to resort to this unwise practice 
because some of their competitors did, and 
consequently shippers complained to others 
because the shrink was greater. At times, 
the grower may get by with this, but buyers 
know what they get and when conditions 
warrant, they make proper allowance for 
this fill in the price paid for livestock. This 
will make over-filling costly to the shipper. 
It is economically unsound, a bad practice, 
and should be discontinued, except for rea- 
sonable feed when holding stock at feeding 
stations for rest before marketing. 

The future of the sheep industry is bright 
if growers will produce the type of lamb 
that makes the right kind of a carcass as 
well as a good fleece. By all means, they 
should market their lambs when they are 
finished, and not raise a type or hold their 
lambs until they are too large to command 
a satisfactory price. This last can only be 
brought about by a good consumer demand 
for a desirable product. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL AUXILIARY 


Ways and Means Committee: Chairman, 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, 1521 Laird Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Legislative Committee: Chairman, Mrs. E. 
J. Kearns, 952 South Ninth East, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Resolutions Committee: Chairman, Mrs. 
J. G. Brown, Montrose, Colorado. 

Educational Committee: Chairman, Mrs. 
Parley Dansie, 1224 South Fifteenth 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bibliography (Department of Educational 
Committee): Chairman, Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts, 103 South Eleventh Avenue, 
Yakima, Washington. 

Press Correspondent: Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, 
241 East South Temple St., Apt. 7, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Historian: Mrs. Harlan Hill, Prosser, Wash- 
ington. 


Chapter News 
IDAHO 


HE Idaho Falls Chapter of the 
-“ Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association sponsored 
a spring dance recently. A wool 
blanket and several wool batts were 
given as door prizes. A large crowd 
attended, including many of the 
wool growers from the surrounding 
towns. It was a good opportunity 
to get better acquainted. The Idaho 
Falls Club felt that the dance was 
a very successful affair, both socially 
and financially. ~ 


> & © 


At a recent meeting of the Idaho 
Falls Wool Growers Association, 
held at the Hotel Bonneville, new 
ways of using wool were discussed. 
Miss Marian Hepworth of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University 
of Idaho gave suggestions and ideas 
to promote more extensive use of 


wool, 
OREGON 


E Grant County Chapter of 
‘“ the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
met in Long Creek at the home of 
Mrs. John Carter on May 26, with 
Mrs. George Fell, president, presid- 


ing. There were 27 members and 
14 visitors present. Two new mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

A delicious lunch was served at 
one o'clock by the ladies of Long 
Creek, for which a charge of 25 
cents per plate was made. The pro- 
ceeds of the lunch were used to help 
make up the quota of that commun- 
ity toward the County Health fund. 
Plans to sponsor the annual “All- 
wool Booth” and a 4H-Club cook- 
ing demonstration were discussed. 


The entertainment committee had 
prepared an excellent program. Mrs. 
Lena Welsch read a very interesting 
paper outlining the history of the 
different breeds of sheep, Mrs. D. J. 
Lawson rendered two vocal num- 
bers, and Cecil Porter gave a humor- 
ous reading. 


The next meeting place will be in 
John Day, the exact place and the 
date to be announced later. 


UTAH 


“THE Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 

Wool Growers joined with the 
Salt Lake Chapter in entertaining at 
a prettily arranged silver tea Mon- 
day, May 28, between the hours of 
3 and 6 p. m. at the home of Mrs. 
J. R. Edgheill, president of the local 
unit, for members and their friends. 
Mrs. James A. Hooper and Mrs. H. 
S. Erickson were in charge of ar- 
rangements. They were assisted by 
Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, Mrs. David 
Smith, Mrs. A. M. Swallow, Mrs. A. 
M. Smith, Mrs. Q. G. Crawford, 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Mrs. Parley Dan- 
sie, Mrs. Dan J. O’Loughlin and Mrs. 
H. H. Stevens. 

Mrs. Edgheill and Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son received the guests. Mrs. J. A. 
Hooper was in charge of the dining 
room. She was assisted by Mrs. 
David Smith, Mrs. O’Loughlin, Mrs. 
Swallow and Mrs. Stevens. 

Musical numbers were furnished 
by Miss Jean Bywater and Miss Rhea 
Bradford. 

Eighty guests were present. 


Prior to the tea the Salt Lake 
Chapter held a business meeting at 
which the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. J. R. Edgheill was re- 
dent; Mrs. Wm. Oswald, vice presi- 
dent and Mrs. Parley Dansie, 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. H. H. 
Stevens and Mrs. R. H. Winder were 
named as directors. 

This tea marked the close of the 
year’s activities for both clubs. 





PARLIAMENTARY OUTLINES 
By Mrs. ELMER E. CorFMAN 
THE VOTE 


Part | 


HE number of votes required to dispose 
| Aipf a measure or elect to office deter- 
mines the kind of a vote, such as: 

1. Majority, or at least one more than 
half. 

2. Plurality, or largest number of votes 
cast. 

3. Tie vote, or when both sides cast an 
equal number of votes. 

4. Null and void, or not binding. 

§. Two-thirds, or a two-to-one vote. 

6. Three-fourths, or a three-to-one vote. 

7. Unanimous, or of one accord by for- 
mal vote. 

8. Common, general or silent consent by 
informal acquiescence. . 


A Two-thirds Vote 


1. A two-thirds vote may mean: 

(a) Of legal votes cast. 

(b) Of those present. 

(c) Of the entire membership. 

(d) Of those present and voting, 
which is the general interpreta- 
tion: unless specifically stated 
otherwise in the rules of the or- 
ganization. 

(2) The two-to-one vote is deemed nec- 
essary when some inherent right conferred by 
membership is to be set aside, such as: 

(a) Right to introduce a legitimate 
motion. 

(b) »Right to debate or have debated 
questions properly introduced. 

(¢) Right to security to membership. 

(d) Right to hold office and vote. 

(e) Right to know that any rule once 
adopted cannot be changed with- 
out a representative number pres- 
ent. 
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Testimony of Secretary 
Marshall Before Senate 


Finance Committee 
(Continued from page 8) 


I would like to make this other point, 
too, Mr. Chairman, which I feel I am right 
on—about the reciprocal nature of these 
proposed trade treaties, and in connection 
with the favored-nation arrangement. Ac- 
‘cording to the Honorable Secretary of State, 
who testified before the House committee 
on March the 8th, the United States has 
favored-nation treaties with 48 separate na- 
tions, and we are agreed, under those treaties, 
to give any one of those nations equally 
as favorable rates as we accord to any nation. 
Suppose that in accordance with the proce- 
dure which appears to be contemplated 
under this bill, if it becomes law, the Presi- 
dent should deem it wise, or the President 
should have an opportunity to secure some 
exports of corn or cotton to Czechoslovakia, 
and to facilitate that transaction, to receive 
some of their manufactured wool textiles 
into the United States. It might be a recipro- 
cal arrangement with Czechoslovakia, but 
at the same time that reduced rate accorded 
on wool and textiles to Czechoslovakia would 
be available for use by Italy, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, Great Britain, and any 
other one of the 48 who might be in a 
position to use it. 

We would have one reciprocal agreement, 
and we would have the effect of our reduc- 
tion to possibly 47 other countries in which 
there was no reciprocity and could be none. 
That sounds like a strange statement, and 
I took the trouble to check it. It did not 
seem to be right, and just to clarify my 
position, I refer to just a sentence from the 
House hearing which of course is before you. 
The question was asked the Secretary of 
State on the bottom of page 10 of the hear- 
ings of the House, and his answer to 
Congressman Hill appears on the top of 
page 11, in which he makes the statement 
of which I have given the substance regard= 
ing the effect of this bill on the whole 48 
nations with which we have favored-nation 
treaties. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Mr. Marshall, have 
you any data there showing where the 9 
per cent of the raw wool that we imported, 
came from? What are the exporting coun- 
tries? 

Mr. MaRSHALL. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. Australia, or South 
America? 

Mr. MarsHALt. I can give you the exact 
figures, Senator. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. That might be 
pertinent. 


Mr. MarsHatt. Taking first the total 


wool imports of 1933 from the countries 
of production. The first country of all, the 
largest country, was the Argentine, 50,000,- 
000 pounds. That includes carpet wools also. 
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SENATOR CONNALLY. They are nontax- 
able. ; 

Mr. MarsHatt. The wools used for car- 
pet wools; yes, sir. 

The next largest country—the Irish Free 
State—3,000,000 pounds. Those are largely 
carpet wools also. The United Kingdom, 
18,000,000 pounds. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN. What are those? 

Mr. MarsHaLyt. I presume those are 
Scotch wools, largely carpet wools also. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. That does not in- 
clude Australia in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. MarsHALy. No, sir; this is giving 
country production. Australia shows here 
separately. Instead of trying to get them— 

SENATOR CONNALLY (interposing). You 
might put that in the record. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Yes; I° have the data 
here. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. I do not want to 
take up all of your time with this question. 

Mr. MarsHatt. We had 10,000,000 
pounds from Australia in 1933. That is the 
chief country from which we receive im- 
ports of wools of the clothing type. 

SENATOR CONNALLY. That is the reason 
I asked you to begin with it. 

Mr. MarsHALL. And probably 8,000,000 
pounds from New Zealand. And 31 million 
pounds from the Union of South Africa. 
Those countries are our chief competitors 
of the type of wools which we grow in this 
country. 

SENATOR Kinc. That would not be more 
than 3 or 4 per cent of the sum of the 
commodities into which these wools would 
enter. 

Mr. MarsHaLt. The separate reports of 
the Department of Commerce on wool pro- 
duction for 1933, wools for clothing pur- 
poses—that is, excluding carpets—showed 
9 per cent of foreign origin. 

We are very closely tied up with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in this situation, 
Mr. Chairman. We have presented our 
views to him, and if it is permissible, I 
would like to leave with my testimony, for 
the record, a copy of a letter containing 
some information and further discussion of 
these things, which I have sent to the Secre- 
tary, (National Wool Grower, May, 1934, 
p. 6), and would ask that in case or if or 
when he issues a reply, that if it is desired, 
it should also appear. 

THE CuHamMan. That letter will appear. 

* % + 

Mr. MARSHALL. 

One other matter which was more signi- 
ficant yesterday morning to us than ap- 
peared on the surface was this matter of the 
interchange with Argentine. I can abbre- 
viate, that, Mr. Chairman, by simply re- 
minding and making reference to what is 
well known to members of the committee 
and most of the Senators, no doubt, that is 
the matter of the continued and prolonged 
and persistent, and as far as we are con- 
cerned, the pernicious activities of the auto- 


mobile industry before the Department of 


State of the United States in endeavoring 
to break down the provisions written in our 


laws and otherwise, to facilitate the entrance 
into American markets of Argentine meats 
and wools in order that exports of auto- 
mobiles may be made to the Argentine. 

The iniquity of that situation requires no 
analysis by me before your honorable com- 
mittee. I simply wish to make it plain to 
show that while we wish the automobile in- 
dustry all the possible activity and pros- 
perity and export business#*too, we do not 
believe that you will consider it to be in 
public interest of the United States as a 
whole, or of United States industry as a 
whole to get automobile activity in exports 
at the expense of correspondingly reducing 
the condition of livestock and of the meat 
and wool producers of our own country. 
That would lead me into old disputed and 
contraversial questions of agriculture and 
industry in tariff making, in which I be- 
lieve most parties and most people are 
agreed now, but in which this proposal of 
the automobile people appears to be at 
variance. We are extremely apprehensive 
on that point. 

I would also like to leave the idea and 
impression fresh that while we are directly 
and immediately concerned with the duty 
on imported wools that compete with us, 
we could still be injured by what is perhaps 
even more probable, that is, the reduction 
of our duties to facilitate and encourage a 
larger volume of imports of manufactured 
wools. 

I shall not take the time to go into fancy 
fabrics and so forth. I believe the represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers will appear 
and go into that further. I simply wish 
to make the statement that wool is imported 
in manufactured form, and replaces in the 
American market any fabric that is pro 
duced in American mills, and that is justAs 
serious to the grower, and possibly more 
serious, than if it were admitted in the raw 
form. 

I say possibly more serious for this reason. 
In the first place, that kind of trade or 
wool displaces the amount of wool manu- 
factured in this country, and the American 
mill market is thé only market which the 
American wool grower has for his product. 
Export business is out of the question. And 
the other thing is, that so far as those im- 
ports of textiles mean decreased employ- 
ment in American mills, that means decreas- 
ed home markets, not only for our mills, but 
for the food products that come from other 
agricultural enterprises coming into the 
American market. 

We ask and urge, Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of all of industry and of the United 
States, and for security, especially under 
these present conditions, that the bill be 
rejected. 

We appreciate the difficulties and the 
delicacies of the situation, but nothwith- 
standing any other consideration which we 
think can be urged in this connection, we 
believe and hope that the committee will 
come to the conclusion that this legislation 
at’ this time is not in the interests of the 
business of the United States. 
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Chicago 
A! the inception of June live 


mutton trade was minus some 
of the bloom acquired previously. A 
high-level market is invariably er- 
ratic and the course of May trade 
both live and dressed was emphat- 
ically so. That month harvested the 
bulk of the California crop, which 
went either to the shambles or the 
feed lot, marked disappearance of 
the old crop of “‘woolies” and the 
practical end of shorn lamb supply. 
Tennessee and Kentucky were com- 
ing into camp with all possible 
celerity and the advance guard of 
Idahos had crossed the market thres- 
hold. Drought, all over the corn 
belt, burdened trucks with springers, 
that class of stock dominating trade 
at Chicago. 

The trend of prices was down- 
ward late in May, popular opinion 
around the sheep house being that 
the new lamb crop would find a 
stable basis somewhere around $9@ 
9.50. At the end of May a few 
specialties were worth $10.75@11; 
but culls were out of line with and 
relatively higher than the pick of 
the crop. Trade during May was 
marked by strenuous price raids on 
the part of killers, and stubborn re- 
sistance by salesmen, but much of 
the time it was a buyer’s market. 
During May bulk of the spring lamb 
crop sold in the $10.50@11.25 range 
with an $11.50 top; shorn lambs 
bulked at $8.25@9.50. A feature 
of May trade was a sharp break in 
fat ewes, previously worth $2.50@ 
4.50, but dropping precipitously to 
$1.50@2.50; bucks selling down to 
$1, a figure that gathered in many 
aged and heavy ewes. Nobody made 
serious complaint about the lamb 
trade but the sheep phase was 
debacular. 

Only an idiot or a charlatan would 
attempt anything of auguristic na- 
ture at this moment. Never before 


The Lamb Markets in May 


Chicago - Omaha - Kansas City - St. Joseph - Denver 


has the prospect been so densely en- 
veloped in confusion. Slaughter un- 
der federal inspection during the 
first four months of 1934 was 432,- 
000 less than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1933, which was at 
least partly responsible for the high 
market of that period. Unpopularity 
of pork, owing to process tax resent- 
ment, also gave lamb an inning, but 
the fact must not be overlooked that 
lamb is and has been the highest 
meat on the list. Choice steer car- 
casses wholesaled late in May at $11 
@12.50 in Chicago and New York; 
choice lamb carcasses of the new 
crop at $18 to $23 per hundred. 
But a $10@12.50 trade in fresh pork 
prices affords a striking cormpari- 
son. Despite this apparent distribu- 
tion advantage in the case of pork 
that product met strenuous sales 
resistance, while lamb and _ beef 
cleared readily. 

Regarding live mutton trade pros- 
pects, drought must be taken into 
the reckoning and such speculation 
will be mainly guesswork. The 1934 
western lamb crop may be numer- 
ically larger than that of 1933, but, 
in all probability tonnage will be 
less. Mountain lambs have done 
well, but all over the plains region 
where both grass and water are 
scarce, fat lambs will be scarce and 
mortality may run high. Naturally 
the corn belt drought, which ac- 
tually threatens the corn crop and 
has denuded pastures everywhere, 
makes the prospects for selling any 
considerable number of feeding 
lambs at decent prices already re- 
mote. The bulk of available corn 
is sealed on government loans and 
is rapidly advancing in price. Na- 
tive lambs are being cashed, as hold- 
ing them means deterioration, creat- 
ing possibility that too many may 
be thrown into the market hopper 
within a short period. 


On the other hand broad demand 


exists for second-grade lambs, so that 





killers will be able to absorb every- 
thing wearing wool that is fit to 
bleed. A bad labor situation is not 
a menace to lamb trade in the sense 
that it is likely to hurt beef. A host 
of corn belt farmers that in recent 
years have fed western lambs on con- 
tract will be unable to repeat unless 
the corn prospect revives and they 
get pasture. In Illinois and Indiana, 
the devastating chinch bug is run- 
ning wild and, seeking new worlds 
to conquer, has crossed the Missis- 
sippi into the best feeding sections 
of Iowa. Disaster seems to multiply. 
Packers will probably protect 
themselves by feeding lambs on their 
own account. They made a ton of 
money at this game last winter and 
will try it again; in fact, a consider- 
able percentage of their California 
purchase this season went into the 
feed lot after having been contracted 
early at 8 to 9 cents per pound at 
the loading point. Subsequently the 
California crop deteriorated, neces- 
sitating going to the feed lot. Ex- 
pressed disapproval of packer feed- 
ing in producing circles will have 
about the same effect as an argu- 
ment against process taxing to a 
“braintruster.” They can disguise 
ownership by hiring “John Joe” to 
carry out the operation and are in a 
position to feed wherever the job 
can be done at minimum expense. 
The light end of their California 
purchase was spread over a territory 
from the Rocky Mountains to Lake 
Michigan for finishing purposes. 
Drought will effectively check 
expansion of a budding lamb grow- 
ing industry in the corn belt, espe- 
cially Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois. 
Already ewes are being dumped, 
which accounts for the May crash 
in sheep prices although this was 
seasonal. Mutton, never popular, 
always experiences adversity when 
temperatures rise. The corn belt will 
not be in the market for many west- 
ern ewes this season, not an unmixed 
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evil for western growers as it will 
check impending competition in 
that quarter. 

Part of the A. A. A. agricultural 
control plan is conversion of some 
15 million acres of grain land in the 
Mississippi Valley into pasture. That 
campaign is already in full swing 
with the backing of agricultural 
colleges and county agents. Crea- 
tion of that grass means develop- 
ment of a sheep industry that will 
spell competition for western lamb 
growers. Admittedly grain grow- 
ing has been overstimulated, but 
government advocacy of expansion 
of livestock production to replace 
grain is paradoxical to say the least. 
Possibly the A. A. A. intent on be- 
stowing agrarian benefaction will 
furnish the capital necessary to 
found flocks. The project is prac- 
ticable but institutes a menace to 
the western sheep industry. Possibly 
it marks inception of a pastoral de- 
velopment in the hands of men who 
are fully competent. But what 
about the western livestock indus- 
try? 

At this writing, June 1, bulk of 
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spring lambs are selling in Chicago 
at $10@10.75; in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, at $9.50@10.25. At Chi- 
cago spring lamb carcasses are whole- 
saling at $16@20; in New York 
$18 to $23. Just a year ago spring 
lamb carcasses wholesaled at $9.50@ 
16 in Chicago, correspondingly 
higher at New York. All of which 
indicates a healthy trade. 
J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


RECERTS for May were 113,132 

against 133,798 in April and 
109,654 in May a year ago. The lamb 
market the first week of the month 
showed a good advance, but since 
then prices gradually declined until 
the close, leaving values around $1.25 
lower than a month ago. The supply 
of fed lambs diminished toward the 
end of the month, but spring lambs, 
both natives and westerns, were 
coming freely on late days. At the 
close best springers were selling at 
$9.75 compared with $11.00 a 
month ago, and fed clips $7.75 
against $8.60. No fed wooled lambs 





LAMBING TENTS, WALL TENTS 
TENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Camping Outfits and Equipment 

SPERE TENT & AWNING CO. 


Salt Lake City - Can Save You Money 





SHEEPMEN'S OUTFITS 


TENTS 
Everything in Canvas for the Sheepman 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred 
to any other breed. 





American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 


States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 


Committee 
S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 
Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 


President 
Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 
W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 
Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 
Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 
Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 
Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 
Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 












were offered on the extreme close, 
but choice kinds were quotable 
around $8.75. The market for aged 
sheep broke sharply during the 
month. On the extreme close best 
clipped ewes sold at $2, compared 
with $3.75 a month ago. Yearlings 
were selling on the close at $7@ 
7.50, old wethers around $3, and 
twos $5.50@6. Included in the 
month’s receipts were 20,600 lambs 
from California, these selling mainly 
around $9.75, with best at $10.25, 
and the feeder end at $8.50@8.60. 
H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


PRING lambs were 50 to 65 cents 
lower at Denver at the end of 
May than at the opening, while fed 
lambs were practically a minus quan- 
tity by the end of May. What few 
shipments were being received were 
of “clean-up” character, and the 
quality nothing extra. Receipts of 
sheep were considerably heavier dur- 
ing May this year than during the 
same month a year ago, totaling 
275,644 head this year, compared to 
189,400 in May, 1933. 

Trading in the sheep sheds was 
brisk during the month. Fed lambs 
sold up to $9.90 at the close of April, 
with spring lambs up to $10.15. 
Earlier in May best fed lambs 
brought $10.25 and choice springers 
sold at $10.90. Since that time, 
however, prices have declined ma- 
terially, and at the close of May best 
fed lambs were selling from $7.50 
to $8, with best spring lambs at 
$9.50. 

A month ago most of the spring 
lambs coming here were from Cali- 
fornia. Now the greater portion of 
those arriving are from Idaho, with 
several shipments from Colorado, 
Utah, Oregon and other western 
states. 

Wooled ewes were selling at the 
close of April around $3.75 to $5. 
Practically none are being received 
now. The clipped ewes now coming 
are selling mostly from $2 to $3, 
with plainer grades down to $1.25. 

The sheep market continues in 
healthy condition and trade has been 
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LINCOLNS 


We Are Offering for This Season: 


25 Stud Rams (One and Two years old) 
150 Yearling Range Rams and 
200 Ram Lambs 


These rams have heavy fleeces of 
good quality, strong bones, and good 
heads. 


THE MAPLES STOCK FARM 
ERNEST ROBSON & SONS, Proprietors 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 

Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 

THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











Progressive Farmers 
Co-op Commission 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
A firm that is 100% cooperative. 
We pay dividends to members of 
all farm organizations such as Farm 
Bureau, Grange, Farmers Union, etc. 

Sioux City is the market for your 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 


PETER WINKEL, Manager 








They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 











Letterheads 
For National Woolgrowers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 





122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








maintained on a very satisfactory 
basis throughout most of the month 
of May. The sharp declines at the 
close of the month, which have re- 
sulted in the lowest prices in many 
weeks, are bringing predictions from 
some operators that the period of 
seasonal declines is approaching. 
Others point to the fact that the 
highest prices of the season last year 
were paid in July. The demand has 
been good throughout the entire sea- 
son thus far and those who look for 
prices to be well maintained, point 
to this fact as evidence that there 
will be little further decline. They 
also point to the comparatively 
limited supply of lambs in sight for 
the next month or two as likely to 
be a bullish influence on prices. 


W. N. Fulton. 


Omaha 


"THE month of May was discour- 

‘aging for lamb producers and 
feeders, who have been riding the 
peak of the wave the greater part 
of this year. After showing some 
strength in the early part of the 
month, fat lamb prices sagged in 
spite of limited supplies. There were 
intermittent rallies but they were 
short-lived. Demand lacked any real 
urgency at any time, and shipping 
demand had dwindled to almost 
nothing at the end of the month. 
Closing prices were $ .75@1 lower 
than at the end of April. Receipts 
of slightly over 125,000 were the 
lightest since last June and the least 
for any May since 1920. Sluggish- 
ness in the wool trade and weakness 
in the eastern dressed trade were 
prime factors in the break. 

The season’s high price of $10.25 
was equaled for a few woolskins 
early in the month, and shorn lambs 
hit $9 in limited numbers. The wool- 
skins were cleaned up at mid-month. 
Shorn lambs of the old crop came 
in good numbers as the date for their 
transition into the yearling class 
drew near. Closing sales were at 
$7.50@7.75 (a further loss on the 
opening day of June dropped them 
back to $7@7.50). 

The effect of the prolonged hot, 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Rams and Ewes 


I have for sale 400 yearling 
Hampshire range rams all out of 
registered ewes by registered rams. 
These rams are range bred and 
range raised and will work in any 
country. 


I would also sell 250 registered 
Hampshire yearling ewes, now on 
the open range. 


S. W. McCLURE—Bliss, Idaho 





FOR SALE 


1500 Purebred Hampshire Rams 
Ages 2 to 5 years 
Bred by 
Wood Live Stock Company 
For Prices and Information 
Write 
CHAS. A. BURDEN, Agent 
Spencer, Idaho 

















Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 


us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
elassified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES ...................President 
Wilmington, Delaware 
COMFORT A. TYLER. Ss 
72 Woodland Ave.., Detroit, Mich. 

















Send 1 new subscription at $1.50 
: to the 

National Wool Grower 

and receive the Crocodile Wrench 
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dry spell of weather was seen in the 
unseasonably large number of na- 
tive lambs brought in, many of them 
lacking in finish. These made up 
the bulk of the springers received 
during the month, less than 50 loads 
of Californias reaching market, a 
good percentage. of them feeders. 
Two loads of Idahos came late in 
the month. Fat California lambs at 
the close brought $9.50. Fed Cali- 
fornias, both wooled and shorn, 
came out of nearby feed lots in good 
numbers late in the month, final 
sales of wooled kinds being at $9.75, 
with the shorn variety at $9.25. At 
the close natives bulked at $9.75 for 
better grades, with those less desir- 
able down to $8 and under. Culls 
ranged from $5 to $7.50. 

Effect of the drought was also 
quite apparent in the feeder trade. 
Brown pastures and fading crop 
prospects made farm demand almost 
nil, while nearby feed lot operators, 
who are now returning their fed 
springers in good volume, were hesi- 
tant at taking on replacements. The 
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feeder outlook was about as drab as 
it has been in some years. Grass is 
practically absent in all sections of 
the corn belt, small grains promise 
to be near a total loss, with conse- 
quent lack of stubble fields. Corn 
is up, but not making any progress, 
although rain within the next few 
weeks would remedy that situation. 
Supplies of feeders were limited to 
a scattering of Californias and 
Idahos. Movement was free early 
in the month, but difficult at the 
close. Prices at the finish were 50@ 
75 cents lower, with sales from $8 
down to $7. 


A feature of the month’s trade 
was the tobaggoning of shorn ewe 
values. Closing prices were $2@ 
2.25 under those at the end of April. 
Here, too, the drought was a factor. 
Large numbers of ewes which nor- 
mally would have been retained for 
fattening or breeding were dumped 
on the market in numbers too heavy 
to be absorbed. Light weights of 
choicer quality reached $2 at the 
finish but bulk of sales were from 





$1.75 downward. Weighty ewes 
were a drug on the market, and were 
slow to move even at the prevalent 
prices of $ .75@1. Culls and can- 
ners ranged from 25 cents to 75 
cents per hundredweight. 


H. F. Lee. 


Kansas City 
r[HE lamb market in May showed 


- some wide price movements, but 
these for the most part reflected 
the advanced season and change in 
classifications on the age basis. In 
the early part of the month prices 
for new crop lambs and the better 
grades of fed lambs had an upward 
trend. About mid-month, as the date 
for placing old crop lambs in the 
yearling class and the making of new 
crop lambs into straight lambs ap- 
proached, the whole market weak- 
ened. This is a normal condition for 
this period of the year. 

However, May uncovered the 
peak price of the year on new crop 
lambs at $11.80 and wool fed lambs 











MADSEN TYPE 





Phone 174-175 





MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Stud Rams Our Specialty 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Better breeding has made the 
Madsen Rams leaders. 
in demand the world over. 


Our 1934 Rams are large and 
have a wonderful fine long staple. 


Increase your profits by using 
Madsen Rams and Ewes. 


For Sale in Single or Carload Lots 


Use the Best—Use Madsen’s 


They are 


P. O. Box 219 
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went to $10.25 and shorn lambs to 
$9. The latter price was as high as 
any shorn lambs brought this year. 
At the close of the month when 
killers regarded winter fed lambs 
from last year’s crop as yearlings, 
$9.50 was paid for woolskins and 
$7.75 for shorn classes. 

May did two things, namely, un- 
covered the top for the year on new 
crop lambs and practically cleared 
feed lots of last year’s lambs. During 
the month offerings of fed lambs 
lacked the finish that was shown in 
former months, because the majority 
of the supply was in the short fed 
classes that had gone into feed lots 
after the first of March. 

April closed with the top on fed 
wool lambs at $10. In the first four 
days of May the top stood at $10 
to $10.25 and then gradually slump- 
ed to a close of $9.50 but the lambs 
that sold the last day of the month 
were not within 50 cents of those 
offered at the outset of the period. 
New crop lambs started the month 
at $11.40 and rose to $11.80, slump- 
ed a dollar in the second week, rallied 
temporarily and finally settled to 
the $10 mark. Arizonas were in 
fairly liberal supply and prices for 
them kept in a relative position with 
native springers, but quality was 
much below those offered in April. 
Shorn fed lambs sold at $8.50 to $9 
the first half of the month and then 
as they neared the yearling period 
broke to the $8 level and took on 
the yearling class at $7.75 down. 

Strictly speaking May was a 
month in which old crop lambs were 
closed out and the new crop offer- 
ings began to dominate the trade. 


_ In very few years has the transition 


in classes been made in a more order- 
ly fashion and exclusive of war 
periods and boom. times they made 
the best prices on record. The May 
top for spring lambs at $11.80 com- 
pares with a $7.65 in May, 1933 
and the highest for that month since 
1930. The top for yearlings was 
$8.50 as against $3.75 in May last 
year. On the May close last year 


shorn fed lambs cashed at $4 to 


$4.25. 
The supply of mature mutton 








SAVE MONEY 
By sending your orders and repair jobs to 


FOWLER & SMITH 


Mfrs. of Harness and Saddles, Pack Saddies, 
Bags and Sheepmen’s Supplies 


139 W. First So. - Was. 1026 - Salt Lake 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 











Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool $3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management .. 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants...... 5.00 
For Sale TION Salt Lake 
by the NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA’ City, Utah 





This STEWART Shearing Equipment 
Adaptable to Permanent or Portable Installation 

















Picture shows a complete one-stand Light 
Duty plant. Additional shearing units are 
added by extending line shaft and adding 
machines as required. 


Throws in or out of gear by a push or pull 
on the jointed shaft at the clutch bracket, 
shifting the belt to fast or loose pulley in 
the bracket. Throwing clutch bracket out 
of gear does not stop the line shaft. 


Also supplied as a clutch bracket outfit 
without line shaft or line shaft parts. Ship- 
ping weight complete as shown 135 pounds. 
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Feow~ Excavation 


Above is shown plan | for installing a two machine plant of 


Light Duty Shearing Machines. The grinder sets on a 
bracket built om to the post at the right. Supplied with 
66-inch or 76-inch jointed shafts as you prefer. Send for 
completa Stewart catalog. 


STEWART 5-W Winter Comb for Protective Shearing 











The Stewart 5-W is distinctive from other thick combs 
because it is easy combing, does not materially decrease the 
shearer’s tally, leaves a satisfactory length of stubble for 
early shearing and meets the approval of sheepman, shearer 
and plant owner. Among the many plants using the Stewart 
5-W are Jericho, La Sal, Watson, Bonanza, Lay, Elk Springs, 
Rangely, Massadona, Fruita and Long-Clary Stock Com- 
pany. Complete catalog on request. — 


Made and Guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Main Factory and Office Western Office 
5505 Roosevelt Road 224 S. W. Temple Street, 
Chicago, Illinois Salt Lake City, Utah 


44 Years Making Quality Products 
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WORM CAPSULES 


( TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) effectively 
CONTROL STOMACHWORMS 


in SHEEP ALSO FOR LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS 

1m HOGS AND OTHER LIVESTOCK 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Send for Illustra trated W 
Baltetng Nacatatee Maite 
Practical a 1a 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














| Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 











“The very best of everything at 
| sensible prices” 























‘‘Caterpillar’’ Tractors 
and the Ranch! 


There are always a number of jobs 
that require power—fixing ditches— 
levelling land—plowing hay land— 
and a “Caterpillar Mower, attached 
to a "Caterpillar" Ten or Fifteen 
Tractor, will cut alfalfa at the rate 
of approximately thirty acres per day. 

We have some exceptionally good 
buys in the smaller ‘Caterpillar’ 
Tractors at the present time. Phone, 
write or call personally at our office 
for particulars. 


LANDES TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


236 West So. Temple St 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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sheep during May was mostly ewes. 
In the first two weeks fairly liberal 
supplies of grain fed classes sold at 
$4.75 to $5.10 or 50 to 75 cents 
under the April level. About mid- 
month fed classes disappeared and 
the grassy kinds went to a sharply 
lower level to close with the bulk 
of the supply quoted at $2 to $2.25. 
For the most part they were on the 
canner and cutter order. Shorn 
yearlings closed at $7.25 to $7.75 
and some two-year-old wethers 
brought $5.75 to $6 with aged 
grassed wethers $3. 

The winter fed lambs this year 
proved to be fairly profitable, so 
much so that after two former years 
of severe losses, the lamb feeders are 
in good financial condition again. 
However, dry weather has become a 
threatening factor both in the pro- 
ducing and feeding sections. All the 
northern corn belt states are in ur- 
gent need of rain. The plains states 
will have to have moisture soon and 
the irrigated areas are already short 
on water. The A. A.A. is making 
arrangements to dispose of about one 
and one-half million head of cattle 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and parts of Montana. Some of these 
cattle will be killed and buried as 
they are too emaciated to stand ship- 
ping. As yet the A. A.A. has not 
made much reference as to its plans 
on sheep in those areas. The south- 
west territory seems to be in fairly 
good shape, but the whole situation 
is such that conditions at the p:esent 
are not favorable for extensive win- 
ter lamb feeding, in fact it looks as if 
the breeding flocks in some areas 
will have to be reduced materially. 

California is about done shipping 
for the season. The Idaho movement 
is under way. There is a fairly good 
supply of new crop lambs in the 
Arkansas Valley that will be market- 
ed in June, but native lambs will 
predominate in the general supply 
for the next sixty days. 

Good heavy rains all over the 
country would brighten up condi- 
tions materially, but until they do 
come the entire livestock market 
will be in an unsettled position. 


C. M. Pipkin. 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Gresiapeest. 





Shipped knecked 
down—easy te set up. Bui By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 























Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 

















Aare $10 70°20 


on every saddle or harness. Buy direc! 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 







SALT LAKE. 


ENGRAVING 7 


> > 158 REGENT STREET « « 


SALT LAKE Chapa UTAH 
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LAMB TIRE COVERS FOR SALE 


We have a limited supply of those attractive 
“Eating Lamb Builds Trim Figures” covers 
for tires. Price 75 cents, Postage Prepaid. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Livestock in the A. A. A. 


Program 


f ASTER consumers are highly 

resentful of a meat tax ranging 
from one to five cents per pound 
on pork, and when admonished by 
retailers of that condition invariably 
switch to something else. The writer 
happens to be part owner of a some- 
what prosperous market in a Chi- 
cago suburb and watching the tech- 
nique of the salesmen employed 
therein discovered that in every in- 
stance where pork was called for, a 
tax argument ensued and that in a 
majority of instances the salesmen 
induced a purchase of some other 
meat, beef, veal, lamb or poultry. 
Inquiry disclosed the fact that this 
was a common, if not concerted, 
practice. “We sell them pork if they 
insist,” said a salesman, “but the tax 
argument is usually effective. You 
may tax booze or gas, but when 
meat is involved their dander rises. 
Next thing we know those ginks 
down on the Potomac will slap 
taxes on beef, veal, lamb, and even 
fish. They dare not tax poultry as 
the farm women of the country 
would hike to Washington and raze 
Capitol Hill.” 

And that’s that. The coterie of 
small killers handling hogs, other- 
wise known as city butchers have 
been put out of business by the tax; 
other butchers are thriving. Pos- 
sibility that the taxers will spread 
their pet impost is by no means re- 
mote and should they adopt that 
policy lamb will have difficulty in 
evading their clutches. The pork 
debacle has been credited in semi- 
official propaganda emanating from 
Washington toa planned program to 
descredit their discovery for amel- 
iorating livestock trade tribulation 
by boosting cattle and lamb prices 
and pushing sales of these meats. 
Nothing could be more erroneous or 
mendacious, as killers have not only 
resisted cattle and lamb price gains, 
but at intervals supported the hog 
market. Late in May when the top 
cattle price at Chicago was $9.75 
per hundred and on spring lambs 
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HY RIPPE BROS.—Salt Lake City 

Most Reliable Tent Makers in the West 
Mfrs. Largest Spanish Tent Ever Made 
Makers of All Tents Utah Co. Fair 
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Buy Direct 


on ike “conan me 
by getting man © b 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN 
MFG. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


SADDLE . 




















Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 











charge for year date or brand marks on tags. 


























SHEEP SIZE TAGS Name 
Name and Numbered and 

Quantity Address Only 

12 $1.25 J sae $1.75 

25 - 1.75 tee 2.40 

50. 2.25. = 8.00 

75. 2.75 2.90. 3.65 
100. 3.25 8.50. 4.25 
200. 5.26. 6.00. 6.75 
800. 7.25 8.50 9.25 
400 9.25 11.00. 11.75 
500 11.25. 18.50. 14.25 





25 or more Ear Tags and less than 200. 


240 EAST SECOND SOUTH 





EAR TAGS =sam 


These are the Ear Tags you have been looking for, and Postage paid to your address. 
Each Tag has sufficient room for owner’s name and address and number if wanted, no additional 


Prices on AL-WUZ-ON Aluminum Self Clinching Tags 


Colored Tags, sheep size, %c each extra—Hog and Cattle Sizes, 1c each extra. 
We will quote on larger quantities than above if interested. 
SPECIAL—CLINCHERS, PER PAIR, $1.00 
These are AL-WUZ-ON Clinchers, same as formerly sold for $2.00—we guarantee them forever. 


One clincher free with an order of 200 Tags or more. On an order of less tham 200 we will 
let you have a Clincher for 75 cents, or if you have on old clincher (regardless of make or 
kind) we will let you have a new one for your old one and 75 cents—providing your order is for 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
























































CATTLE SIZE TAGS Name 
Address 
Name and Numbered and 

Quantity Address Only Number 
12 $1.50 ee 00 
25 2.00. 2.00. 2.65 
50. 2.765. 2.75 3.50 
75 3.50 3.65 4.45 
100 4.25. 4.50. 5.28 
200. 7.25. 8.00. 8.75 
300. 10.25. 11.25. 12.26 
400. 13.25 15.00 15.75 
500 16.25 18.50. 19.26 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








KLI 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 


Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Wichita 
Alliance 


Fort Worth Amarillo 
Rapid City Los Angeles 


El Paso 


Denver 
Marfa 


CTS 
( Wh N 
C . - 
PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Kansas City 
Santa Maria 






Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 


Franklin Drench Powder is effective for ex 


lling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine ee. it con- 


tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50. 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 

A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 

At Drug Store Agencies. 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


Calgary FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 
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SHIP 


YOUR WOOL 


—- [-O-— 


C. J. FAWCETT 


WE HANDLE WOOL ON CONSIGNMENT ONLY 


The dictionary says the word "commission" 
means “trust” and he “compensation of an 
agent," and so in the truest meaning of the 
word we are “commission” merchants handling 
other peoples’ wool in trust for compensation 
as an agent. 


J. S. BLACKWOOD Chinook, Montana 











J. E. FOSTER Harlowton, Montana 
W. A. CONWELL Big Timber, Montana 
C. A. DYER Cascade, Montana 





HARRY MAGRUDER Glasgow, Montana 





Fifteen years’ experience handling consigned 
wools exclusively has secured for us the cream 
of the mill outlets. 


Correspond with Boston office or get in 
touch with closest western representative. 











WM. KISSICK Worland, Wyoming 
W. SCOTT ANDERSON Boise, Idaho 
E. RAY LYMAN Parowan, Utah 
GEORGE OV GLEFIEN. = ...--.2.222... Buffalo, South Dakota 


OSCAR N. SAMPSON Lemmon, South Dakota 





Office and Warehouse: 
401 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
































The Center + 


NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


— is at — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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$11, choice hogs could not beat 
$3.65 and a large percentage of the 
supply of light hogs sold at $2.50@ 
3.25, although the Federal Relief 
Bureau supported that market with 
an expenditure of many million dol- 
lars in a futile effort to peg prices. 
The hog processing tax has been a 
pronounced flop. 

A planned program for a tax on 
cattle is meeting strenuous opposi- 
tion but is destined to be carried out. 
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At the Montana Livestock Growers’ 
meeting in Miles City, an A. A. A. 
man stated that advocating a cattle 
tax there would be equivalent to 
shaking a carmine shirt in a bull’s 
face, but admonished the assembled 
cattle and sheepmen that failure to 
accept a processing tax would invite 
a compensatory tax, the distinction 
being that in the latter event no 
benefits would accrue. The bald 
fact is that having got the hog in- 
extricably into a hole, their only 
remedy is to put the steer into the 
same condition and even a Congress- 
man can realize that the lamb will 
be impressed into the same company. 
A claim that a compensatory tax is 
obligatory under the A. A. A. act is 
asinine as the “braintrusters” respon- 
sible for that delectable delegation 
have only to suggest an amendment 
and Congress will comply. The tax 
campaign, outside the hog produc- 
tion sphere, has been vigorously 
prosecuted for months past, but the 
sole endorsement was by a rump 
gathering at Des Moines. The Chi- 
cago meeting was dominated by the 
“braintrusters” who saved their faces 
only by resorting to the “committee 
appointed by the chair” expedient, 
a pro tax body being the logical re- 
sult. Six months back the hog proces- 
sing tax was an irresistible force all 
through the corn belt; now it is 
anathema. The writer addressed 
probably the largest gathering of 
cattle feeders ever seen in the coun- 
try at Lincoln, Nebraska, on May 6. 
After an A. A.A. man had ex- 
pounded on tax merits for more 
than an hour, I asked for a show of 
hands and not a finger was raised in 
support of the scheme. At a score 
of other meetings in Iowa and IIli- 
nois the result was uniformly the 
same. If the purpose of the Adminis- 
tration is to antagonize the agrarian 
element, it has only to carry out its 
tax program. Consumer psychol- 
ogy is ignored, an exhibition of ig- 
norance. Consistency requires a tax 
on lamb, the proceeds to be applied 
to paying premiums on aged ewes 
for the purpose of curtailing lamb 
production. 
J. E. Poole. 





KEMPS 


the Practical al al Drand for Ce. ston 2 Shes 


| er &: has the approval 
of Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ations and progressive sheep- 
men all over the world 

With Kemp’s, you can dip the 
sheep and then brand them, or 
you can brand them first. It 
makes no difference as far as 
Kemp’s is concerned—it brands 
wet sheep equally as effectively as dry sheep. 

Kemp’s will stay on a sheep’s back through any 
kind of weather—wet or dry, hot 
or cold—and stay as long as re- 
quired. Yet it will scour out easily 
and quickly. Its use positively 
does not mat the fibres or injure 
the wool. Available in black, red 
or green, it will brand more of 
your sheep per gallon. A Wm. 
Cooper & Nephews, Inc., product. 


CELE Kel:' 





Stays On 


bYaelti a: 


Out 





Sales Representatives: 
Salt Lake City—C. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Ore.—Thomas Whitmore, 1633 N. E. Dekum 
Altadena, Calif.—G. M. Schroedter, 2700 Boulder 
San Antonio, Texas—Chas. D. Christian, Box 651 











R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


iil ata 


CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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The Key 


to Meat Prices 


Wart is the key to meat prices? What makes live 
stock prices? 








It’s Mrs. Consumer who makes prices. She is a most 
careful buyer. When certain meat cuts move beyond her 
reach, she pays less and takes other ones. Or turns her 


back on meats, and buys something else. 


Immediately, meat prices slip down a bit, for dressed 





meats are highly perishable, and must be sold at once. 
This results in lower live stock prices. 

You can’t get away from it—Mrs. Consumer’s 
buying power is the key to meat prices in stores. 





Packers cannot pay more for live stock than can be 
obtained for the meat and by-products. 


The keen competition between hundreds of packers— 
all eager for their share of Mrs. Consumer’s business— 
insures producers the best possible prices. 


This competition has kept service costs and profits 
low. Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s profits 
from all sources have been only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming centers 
of meats, poultry and dairy products 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift 
Bridge of Service’’ exhibit, also the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
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Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


“A Century of Progress’ 


Chicago —\ Gasjmous to Nov. Ist, 1934 
%, “ee y 

If you ship your livestock to the Chicago Union Stock Yards, the 

railroad will furnish you free transportation as caretaker to market and 

return and allow you to stay in Chicago for ten days. Only a single car- 


load is now required to secure this transportation from any point in 
the West. 


Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two days to see the 
World's Fair and numerous other attractions. The cost of such a visit, 
including admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, need not exceed 
$7.50, or less than 5 cents per hundredweight on an average carload of 


livestock. 


Vv 
SHIP 


YOUR STOCK TO 


CHICAG 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF THE WORLD 





